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TELEVISED INSTRUCTION AT 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


P. GREENHILL 
Objectives of the Study 


There are many differences of opinion concerning the effective- 
ness of teaching which involves the use of television. Some enthusi- 
asts are saying that television is the greatest development in educa- 
tion since the printing press. Others are saying that television will 
enable us to solve most of the present problems which relate to 
tremendously increased numbers of students in schools and colleges, 
and to shortages of skilled teachers in many subject matter areas. 
Still others are saying that television will result in a serious deteriora- 
tion of educational standards; that it will impose barriers between 
students and teachers; that it is automation in education which will 
lead to stereotyped thinking; and that it will put many teachers out 
of work. 

It seems to some of us at the Pennsylvania State University that 
we needed sound evidence rather than opinions about these questions. 
It was with this idea in mind that a reseach program on televised 
instruction was started at Penn State two years ago with the help of 
a grant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

The Penn State television research has two main purposes: The 
first is, to determine whether or not good classroom instruction can 
be extended to large numbers of university students through the use 
of the closed-circuit television. The second is to determine whether 
or not the general quality of university teaching can be improved 
through the use of television — both as a mode for presenting instruc- 
tion and as a means for observing and studying the instructional 
processes.. In approaching the problem of using television for class- 
room instruction we have outlined four research areas: effectiveness, 
appropriateness, feasibility, and acceptability. 


Leslie P. Greenhill—Associate Director, Instructional Research Program. The 
Pennsylvania State University. This paper is a condensation of an address 
presented at the Harvard University Conference on Educational Television, 
July 16-18, 1956. 
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Effectiveness, a matter of primary importance, relates to the rela- 
tive effects on students’ achievement and course related attitudes 
of various kinds of instruction presented with and without television. 
Appropriateness relates to the question of the suitability or lack of 
suitability of television for presenting various kinds of instruction, 
for instruction in different curricula and courses or even in parts of 
courses. It relates also to the use of television in laboratory instruc- 
tion, for the administration of tests, and for other specialized uses. 
Feasibility includes problems of capital, operational and mainten- 
ance costs and personnel requirements. In this area Penn State has 
made a basic approach by using relatively low cost vidicon tele- 
vision equipment, standard classrooms with minimum adaptation for 
originating and receiving the televised instruction, by employing 
student personnel for engineering and camera operation, and by in- 
sisting on a teacher-centered approach to the development of instruc- 
tional presentations over the television systems. Acceptability in- 
cludes studies of the acceptance of televised instruction on the part 
of students, faculty members, the administration and the university’s 
large constituency. 


Problems Investigated and Summary of Results 


Spring and Fall Semesters, 1955 

The television project was begun in the fall semester of 1954. 
During this semester three courses were selected for study — General 
Psychology, The Psychology of Marriage, and General Chemistry. 
Experimental plans and tests were developed, and equipment was 
selected. Initially two television systems were installed, one in a 
liberal arts building where psychology courses would be taught, the 
other in a science building where chemistry is taught. The psychol- 
ogy system included an origination room and three receiving rooms 
each holding 40-50 students and each equipped with two television 
receivers. The system for chemistry included a large origination 
room with over 100 students and four small receiving rooms, each 
accommodating about 30 students. Control groups of students were 
taught by the same instructors. 

During the spring semester, 1955, these three courses were taught 
and evaluations of student achievement were conducted three or four 
times during the semester in each course. The general results indi- 
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cated that there were no important differences in achievement be- 
tween the students taught via television and those taught face-to- 
face in any of these courses. 

Attempts were made to assess students’ attitudes towards tele- 
vised instruction and towards the value of the courses. In the Gen- 
eral Psychology course we also attempted to measure changes in 
general social attitudes that we thought might be influenced by tak- 
ing a course in psychology. Several objective attitude scales were 
used, and here again no significant differences were found between 
students receiving direct instruction and those receiving the same in- 
struction via television. 

We asked the students receiving televised instruction to give us 
their opinions as to whether they thought they were learning as 
much, more, or less by television as they would have learned by 
normal instruction. A relatively small proportion thought that they 
were learning much more, a somewhat similar proportion of students 
thought that they were learning much less, and a large proportion of 
students felt that they learned about the same amount. 

Prior to the beginning of the fall semester, 1955, a number of 
other instructors expressed interest in trying out their courses on 
television. Consequently, during the fall term last year, nine courses 
were taught via closed-circuit television. These included: General 
Chemistry, Psychology of Marriage, General Psychology, Business 
Law, Principles of Economics, Music Appreciation, Introduction to 
Education, General Speech, and Air Science(AFROTC). 

Twenty-four instructors and 2,400 students were involved in the 
various experiments during that semester. In all, about 17 experi- 
ments were conducted. Several of these included comparisons of 
televised and face-to-face instruction. In the main they dealt with 
a range of problems that had arisen during the previous year’s work. 

These problems can be classified under four main headings: 

(1) The effect on student achievement of varying the size of 
classes in the television receiving rooms (range studied: 15 to 200 
students). 

(2) The effect on student achievement of the use of teaching 
assistants to supervise television classes. Two aspects of this prob- 
lem were investigated. 

(a) Amount of supervision (range studied: none to full time 
supervision) . 
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(b) Kind of supervisor (student peers, senior students, 
graduate students and faculty members). 

(3) A third group of studies dealt with the effects on students’ 
achievement and attitudes of several different patterns of instruction 
designed to provide for students’ questions, discussion, and practice 
in solving problems. This is perhaps the aspect of instruction that 
needs greatest attention at the present time. The most frequent 
objection to televised instruction is that students cannot ask ques- 
tions or discuss problems. 

Four principal approaches were tested: 

(a) The use of a two-way microphone system so that stu- 
dents could ask questions from receiving rooms. 

(b) The use of a 35 minute lecture demonstration period 
on TV followed immediately by 15 minutes of discus- 
sion led by graduate students. 

(c) The use of two lecture demonstrations a week followed 
by a third period devoted to discussion in small sections 
— also led by graduate students. 

(d) Rotation of groups of students into and out of the orig- 
ination room where the principal instructor presented 
the instruction. 

(4) A fourth problem for study during the fall semester was the 
development of a method of measuring students’ attitudes towards 
televised instruction that would be more satisfactory than the use of 
opinion questionaires. The method which we worked out was to give 
the students a free choice following periods of exposure to both face- 
to-face and televised instruction in a given course. 

Briefly, the results of these various experiments conducted in the 
fall of 1955 were as follows: 

Face-to-face vs. TV. Comparisons of face-to-face and televised 
instruction were made in two courses: Business Law and General 
Chemistry. No important differences in student achievement were 
found between groups receiving face-to-face and televised instruc- 
tion. 

Class Size Comparisons. This question of group size was given 
careful study in five different courses. Groups ranged in size from 
15 students in a small classroom to 200 students in a large audito- 
rium with several receivers. Comparisons of student achievement 
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in all of these courses revealed no differences in achievement. How- 
ever, most students seemed to prefer the smaller rooms. 

Amount of Supervision. The amount of supervision in the sev- 
eral television receiving rooms was varied in the General Psychology 
course during a part of the semester. Some classes had no super- 
vision, except that an assistant took attendance, then left the room. 
Other classes were supervised for a part of each class period (one 
assistant monitored several rooms). Finally, other classes had full 
time supervision. During this part of the experiment the assisants 
merely kept attendance records, acted as observers, and maintained 
a “reasonable” level of discipline. Comparisons of the achievement 
scores of the groups indicated no significant differences as a result 
of these varied amounts of supervision. 

Kind of Supervisors Used. In the Air Science course it was 
possible to conduct an experiment in which supervisors of various 
statuses were used in the receiving rooms. Four of the rooms were 
supervised in the following ways: (1) by a staff instructor, (2) by a 
cadet officer (senior student), (3) by a student selected from the 
class, and finally, (4) one classroom was left unsupervised. Compari- 
sons of scores among these groups over a period of several weeks 
revealed no differences in achievement. 

The Use of a Two-Way Communication System. In the Air 
Science course, during the final five weeks of the semester, it was 
possible to make comparisons between the achievement of students 
in two rooms equipped with microphones and the achievement of 
students in two rooms not so equipped. 

From time to time during his presentation the instructor would 
pause and ask for questions. Students in the rooms with micro- 
phones would then ask questions which would be answered by the 
instructor so that everyone could hear. Students asked a number of 
questions but comparisons of achievement scores of the groups 
showed no significant differences; nor were there differences in gener- 
al attitude towards the course as a result of opportunities for two- 
way communication. 

Thirty-five Minute Lecture Followed by Fifteen Minute Discus- 
sion. During the last five weeks of the General Psychology course 
it was possible to make experimental comparisons between several 
treatments which involved a 35-minute lecture presentation followed 
by a 15-minute discussion period used in the following ways: 
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(a) Some groups of students participated in a 15-minute discus- 
sion led by graduate students. (The principal instructor provided 
some material to be used for “starter’”’ questions if necessary.) 

(b) Other groups by means of TV observed and listened to a 
discussion conducted by the principal instructor with a group of eight 
students in the origination room. (This observation of discussion 
was called “vicarious” discussion.) 

(c) Other groups were given no opportunity for such discus- 
sion. These students could study their notes or textbook or leave 
the classroom. 

Analysis of results indicted no significant differences in academic 
achievement between these groups; nor were there differences in 
general attitude toward the course as indicated by a rating of level of 
appreciation of the course. 

A non-experimental comparison was made in the economics 
course. For the first half of the semester the instructor presented a 
40-minute lecture each day which was followed by a 10-minute dis- 
cussion-problem-solving period led by graduate students. (The 
principal instructor visited a different class each day during this ten- 
minute period.) During the second half of the semester the prin- 
cipal instructor gave two 50-minute lectures a week over the tele- 
vision system and a third 50-minute period was used for discussion 
and problem solving under the leadership of graduate assistants. 
A poll of student preferences indicated that the latter pattern was 
preferred over the former by a ratio of seven to three. It was be- 
lieved that the longer period gave a better opportunity to work on 
problems or to develop discussion to a fruitful stage. 

Rotation of Students Into and Out of the TV Origination Room. 
The professor who taught the Business Law course preferred to have 
a large audience in his origination room. In this course it was possible 
during the first four weeks of the semester to have 50 students 
continuously in the origination room, 50 continuously in a receiving 
room, while two other groups each spent two weeks in the origina- 
tion room and two weeks in receiving rooms. Comparisons of 
achievement revealed no significant differences among any of the 
groups. 

During the next four weeks the TV room and originating room 
groups changed places and the other two groups continued their 
fortnightly rotation. Thus, at the end of eight weeks, comparisons 
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could be made between groups that rotated fortnightly or monthly. 
Again, no significant differences in achievement were found. 

The Use of a “Free Choice” as an Indication of Students’ Atti- 
tudes Towards the Value of Televised Instruction. In the General 
Chemistry course an experimental plan was developed which per- 
mitted students to make a free choice after periods of instruction via 
television and face-to-face. This experiment was repeated in two dif- 
ferent class sequences. Since the procedures and results were iden- 
tical I shall describe only one sequence here. 

In this particular class sequence 312 students, enrolled for the 
lecture-demonstrations, were divided into two equal groups. One 
group received direct instruction in the origination auditorium for 
the first five weeks of the semester, while the other group simulta- 
neously received the same instruction via television in five smaller 
classrooms in a different part of the building. (The laboratory 
and recitation periods were not televised.) 

After an examination the groups exchanged places for a second 
five weeks. Following a second examination, all 312 students were 
brought into the auditorium where the instruction was originated, 
and were assigned to seats. After two face-to-face lecture-demonstra- 
tion periods under these circumstances they were told that they 
would be free to retain their present seats or move to a television 
room. This free choice opportunity was given for three successive 
periods. Prior to the last free choice period the students were told 
that on the next class day the seat and room they chose would be 
permanent for the remaining four or five weeks of the semester. 

The third period, then, was an important choice point which re- 
quired definite action. 

By actual count 109 students, of a total of 312, went to TV 
rooms on the first free choice day, 106 on the second, and 104 on 
the final free choice day when the choice became permanent. In 
total this constituted about one-third of the students. Slightly more 
than 50% left from the rear half of the auditorium and nearly 20% 
left from the front half. The proportions were almost identical in 
the second class sequence of General Chemistry. 

The students were asked how certain they were that they had 
made the right choice. The students in the TV rooms were more 
certain than were those who remained in the rear half of the large 
auditorium. This may be an indication of the fact that only students 
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who had definitely positive attitudes towards televised instruction 
moved out of the large auditorium; whereas, those who remained 
included, in addition to those who might have been strongiy nega- 
tive, a proportion who were neutral or somewhat ambivalent. 

Other Problems. During the first (Spring 1955) semester of 
television classes many students in the chemistry course reported 
that note-taking was a problem because the cameras did not remain 
focused on the blackboard notations after the instructor had com- 
menced to develop a new topic. In an attempt to remedy his prob- 
lem mimeographed lecture outlines (1 to 2 pages per lecture) were 
provided for all students in the course during the fall semester. In 
response to a questionnaire about the difficulties of note-taking in 
this course, most students indicated that it was “fairly easy.” There 
was no marked difference between the responses of the students in 
the large auditorium and those in the TV classrooms. 

The question of viewing distance from a TV receiver was also 
studied to a limited extent. In general, a standard has been adopted 
which is based on some earlier research by our Instructional Film 
Research Program. This standard required that no student be 
seated further than 12 screen widths from a TV receiver. This 
amounts to 21 feet for a screen 21” wide. (The 24” receivers have 
screens 21” wide, or 24” on the diagonal). 

In the General Psychology and Air Science courses the enroll- 
ments made it necessary to use a large auditorium as a TV receiving 
room. One hundred fifty to 200 students were assigned to seats in 
this room. Four 24” receivers were placed across the front of the 
room. In each course approximately 100 students were seated within 
the 21 foot viewing distance mentioned above. The additional stu- 
dents were seated in a “zone of possible disadvantage” which ex- 
tended from 21’ to 35’ from the TV screens. A careful check was 
made on the academic achievement of these groups, but no signifi- 
cant differences were found. 

During the spring semester, 1956, the large room has been re- 
arranged and six receivers have been provided so that the 12 screen- 
width standard can be maintained as a maximum viewing distance. 

Spring Semester 1956 

During the spring, 1956, semester 12 courses were presented over 
television: General Psychology, Introductory Accounting, Principles 
of Economics, General Speech, Business Law, Political Science, So- 
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ciology, Music Appreciation, Air Science, Introductory Course in 
Education, General Chemistry, and Electrical Engineering. These 
are principally introductory courses in which enrollment pressures 
are high. Some 3,300 students were involved and there were 38 
hours of televised classes each week. 

During this semester we eased up somewhat on controlled ex- 
perimentation and focused on the problem of improving televised 
instruction in preparation for further research. 

Adaptation. During the first semester of the project courses 
were televised with little or no adaptation to television. (This was 
a requirement of the research.) During the fall of last year in- 
structors began to explore the possibilities offered by television 
for the presentation of new and varied learning experiences. It was 
apparent that much could be done in this direction without making 
a classroom presentation into a commercial show. During the last 
semester the instructors in several of the courses made considerable 
use of television for presenting close-ups of small objects, demon- 
strations, films, guest speakers, discussion panels, still pictures, 
slides, diagrams and other graphic materials. It is possible through 
the use of television to give 400 or 600 or more students at one time 
an intimate view of such demonstrations. 

Teaching Assistants. Efforts were also made last spring to find 
ways of using teaching assistants more effectively in the television 
receiving rooms. In the psychology course quite extensive use was 
made of senior psychology majors. Their duties included taking 
attendance, leading discussion sessions, answering questions, writing 
examination questions, keeping careful notes on what was taught to 
assist the instructor in making up examinations, checking assign- 
ments, helping to prepare demonstrations, tutoring students indi- 
vidually or in small groups. They also observed student behavior, 
and met with the principal instructor to discuss the teaching methods 
used and to report on student reactions. 

Free Choice Technique. Also during the Spring semester the 
free choice technique was used in two other courses, Political Sci- 
ence and Business Law, as an indication of students’ attitudes to- 
ward televised instruction. Here we had an excellent opportunity of 
checking an expression of verbal preference against actual behavior. 

In the Political Science course approximately 220 students were 
given five weeks of instruction in television receiving rooms fol- 
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lowed by five weeks of instruction in a lecture auditorium. Fol- 
lowing this, the students were asked to express their preference for 
televised or face-to-face instruction for the remainder of the semes- 
ter. These verbal preferences indicated that 51% would prefer tele- 
vised instruction and 49% face-to-face instruction in the auditorium. 
A week later the students were told that they would have a free 
choice between instruction in the television receiving rooms and 
face-to-face instruction in the auditorium. This free choice was re- 
peated on two successive class periods. The actual choices showed 
that 71% of the students went to the television receiving rooms and 
29% to the auditorium where the instruction originated for the re- 
mainder of the semester. 

In the Business Law course, after eight weeks of instruction in 
which groups of students rotated every two weeks between the tele- 
vision receiving rooms and the lecture auditorium where the instruc- 
tion originated, the students were asked to express a verbal prefer- 
ence. Forty-two percent indicated a preference for television, 54% 
face-to-face instruction, and 4% indicated no preference. A week 
later when an actual free choice was given 47% of the students 
went to the TV classrooms and 53% to the lecture auditorium where 
the instruction originated. 

Use of Television in Large Auditorium. At the Pennsylvania 
State University there are relatively few large classrooms. Out of 
over 200 classrooms only about a dozen seat more than 100 stu- 
dents. However this pattern is not necessarily typical of all institu- 
tions and interest was expressed in exploring the possibilities of 
doing a more effective job of teaching in a large auditorium by 
utilizing a television camera to pick up demonstrations and relay 
them to students by means of from four to six receivers situated 
around the walls of the same room. In this way demonstrations in- 
volving small objects can be easily presented and everyone has in 
effect a front row seat. 

This procedure was used in three courses last spring: Introduc- 
tion to Education, General Chemistry and an introductory electrical 
engineering course. In these courses the instructors handled larger 
groups of students in this way than would normally be the case. 

A typical class in Education 1 would have 35 students. Using 
television, one instructor was able to teach about 200. The same 
situation was true of Electrical Engineering. In General Chemistry 
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a typical section would have 150 students. Under these circum- 
stances it was practical to teach 300 at one time. 

In these applications a simple single television camera of the in- 
dustrial type was used. Its signal was fed directly into the receivers 
through a small amplifier. A normal public address system was used. 

Summary of Attitudes Towards Televised Instruction. There is 
mounting evidence that students are generally moving in a direction 
favorable to television. The free choice situations offer some evi- 
dence of this. Many students are realizing that they are getting the 
most outstanding professors on television, and that these professors 
are really working hard to present worthwhile learning experiences 
for their students. On the other hand, there are undoubtedly some 
who do not like television in any shape or form. 

As I have indicated, there has been a steady growth of interest 
and participation on the part of faculty members. We began with 
six, grew to twenty-four, and will have about thirty teachers in- 
volved by next year. Very few of the teachers who have participated 
have dropped out. It must be pointed out, though, that the partici- 
pants are largely volunteers. 

Generally speaking the faculty at Penn State can be divided into 
three groups. A small group is highly favorable towards TV. They 
see this technique as a good solution to the expected enrollment 
problem and as 2 means of providing better instruction through the 
more diversified presentations which result from the use of TV. 
Another small group is highly negative toward television. They feel 
that instruction will suffer and that television is not a solution to 
any problem. Some instructors have expressed a fear of technological 
unemployment and a few others have indicated that they believe that 
television is an invasion of the privacy of the classroom. By far 
the largest group is composed of those who are reserving judgment. 
They think that Penn State should continue to experiment with the 
use of closed-circuit television, and some are interested in trying it 
out for themselves. They can see advantages in the presentation of 
close-ups in demonstrations. But they are also concerned with pos- 
sible disadvantages — primarily the possibility of losing student- 
teacher contact. 

By far the greatest immediate outcome of the introduction of 
closed-circuit television at Penn State has been the interest it has 
stimulated in the teaching process itself. Professors are observing 
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and discussing one another’s performances in a friendly, constructive 
way. Team work is being stimulated. Participating teachers are 
critically reviewing and revising their own teaching procedures, and 
visiting non-participants are studying and debating various methods 
of presenting instruction. Such thought and activity cannot fail 
to result in improved teaching both on and off television. 


General Conclusions 


It would appear to us, after two years experience, that closed- 
circuit television can be used effectively to extend good instruction to 
large numbers of students in a variety of different courses. In some 
courses it may be desirable to supplement televised lecture-demon- 
strations with laboratory or tutorial sessions. In many instances 
these additional sessions can be conducted by advanced students. 

Moderately priced vidicon television systems can be operated 
and courses presented by available university personnel. If tele- 
vision engineering personnel need to be recruited from off the cam- 
pus, the cost may be somewhat increased. 

Student attitudes towards televised instruction are not con- 
sidered to be a serious barrier to its employment for instructional 
uses. On the other hand university faculty members may be some- 
what slower than students in developing favorable attitudes towards 
the use of closed-circuit television. 


Words, say the semantics experts, often have two meanings: (1) what 
they are meant to mean; (2) what people think they mean, which thus be- 
comes what they mean to those people. 

One interesting current example is “co-existence” which, according to Webster, 
is supposed to mean the state of existing at the same time, without any 
other necessary relationship than being alive on the same globe together. Yet 
it is easy to see that most people think it means about the same as what 
“bundling” meant to our rural ancestors. As one irate woman wrote to a 
magazine, she didn’t want any co-existence with Russia, peaceful or otherwise. 
It is doubtful if the good lady meant that either we or the USSR must cease 
to exist. But it is plain that to her, as to millions of others, an old word no 
longer means what it says. 

—Management Briefs, No. 75 
Rogers, Slade & Hill 


We should not investigate facts by the light of arguments, but arguments 
by the light of facts. 
—Myson in Diogenes Laertius’ Myson 
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THE SIGN-SITUATION CLASSIFICATION OF HUMAN 
COMMUNICATION 


J. DEuTsSCHMANN 


At first glance, it appears that communication takes place in a 
bewildering variety of situations. However, if we examine the array, 
possibly we can find common aspects which will help in classifying 
and describing communication. One aspect is the number of per- 
sons involved in the communication process. The minimum, of 
course, is two. This is a highly personal communication situation; 
furthermore, it is private. As more persons become involved in a 
given communication situation, the process becomes less and less 
private; it becomes more and more public. It becomes less and less 
personal and more and more impersonal. It will be possible for us 
to classify communication situations along this private-public, per- 
sonal-impersonal, small group-large group dimension. 

Whether the situation be private or public it will have another 
aspect which we can identify. This one involves the spatial rela- 
tionship between communicator and receiver. At one end of this 
continuum we find the participants face-to-face: this is the com- 
munication situation which is most familiar to us. At the other end, 
we find the communicatur and receiver separated in space, but 
linked by some device which is “interposed” between them, using 
the term Schramm has emphasized. This distinction virtually sets 
up a dichotomy, i.e. we have little difficulty assigning a given situa- 
tion to the face-to-face classification or to the interposed classifica- 
tion. This aspect applies to both private and public communication 
situations. 

Thus, to borrow Wendell Johnson’s phrase, Mr. A. talking to 
Mr. B. in the same room is a case of private, face-to-face communi- 
cation; radio commentator C. talking to a mass audience is a case 
of public, interposed communication. Mr. A. writing a letter to Mr. 
B. is a case of private, interposed communication. Editor A. urging 
support for a school bond issue in his newspaper represents a case of 


Paul J. Deutschmann — Director Communications Research, Acting Direc- 


tor School of Journalism, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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public, interposed. Editor A. speaking before the PTA represents a 
case of public, face-to-face. The examples emphasize that the key 
aspect of the interposed communication is that there is some device 
which overcomes the physical separation between communicator and 
receiver. 

A final aspect of the public-interposed communication situation 
needs to be brought out. It describes the group of receivers, i.e. are 
they physically gathered together, or are they dispersed? We can 
characterize this aspect as assembled vs. non-assembled. The pre- 
sentation of a play, then, is a case of public, face-to-face communica- 
tion, with receivers assembled. The presentation of the play over 
television is a case of public-interposed communication, with re- 
ceivers non-assembled. The gathering of an overflow audience in a 
room away from the speaker is a case of public-interposed, with 
audience assembled. 

To summarize, then, we have identified these characteristics of 
communications situations. 


Private Public 


Face-to-Face Interposed Face-to-Face Interposed 
Assembled j|Assembled|Non-Assembled 


Classification of Signs 


If we now turn our attention to the message, we find an addi- 
tional basis to describe communication situations. It will be con- 
venient to do this in terms of “signs,” using this concept in the sense 
developed by Charles Morris. Clearly, all messages produced in 
the variety of human communication situations we have set forth 
contain different kinds of signs. Most often they are of the verbal 
variety—spoken or written words—but frequently the message will 
include other. It will be useful to attempt a classification of signs 
which are of special concern to the student of human communication. 

It is possible to classify signs into four main types. The first 
can be called auditory signs. They include all sounds which satisfy 
the criteria of a sign; the bulk are spoken words, drawn from the 
language code. The second can be called gestural signs. They in- 
clude significant movements, especially of the human body. They 
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may be thought of as being drawn from the gestural code, a con- 
siderable part of which can be translated into the language code. 
Face-to-face communication between Mr. A. and Mr. B. is ac- 
complished through the use of these two kinds of signs in combina- 
tion. But interposed communication by telephone, for example, uses 
only auditory signs; interposed by letter uses neither of the classifi- 
tions. 

This brings us to the next class which we will characterize as 
orthographic signs. These are printed or written words, made up 
of letters. Like the bulk of auditory signs, they are drawn from the 
language code. They are the signs used when Mr. A. and B. com- 
municate by letter. 

The final kind of sign we will call graphic. They are significant 
lines, marks or forms usually impressed on a surface, but sometimes 
presented in three dimensions. We exclude letters from this class. 
They may be thought of as drawn from a graphic code, part of which 
is translatable into the language code. When we prepare a graph 
we are using signs drawn from this code. 

If we examine the four classes of signs, we can find characteristics 
in common. Auditory and gestural signs are relatively impermanent, 
i.e. their existence during the communication process is very short. 
To be sure, we have found means of storing these signs on tape 
and film, but when they are taken out of storage and re-used in 
communication, they retain this fleeting aspect, this impermanence. 
They are not available for re-examination by either the communica- 
tor or the receiver. 

Orthographic and graphic signs, on the other hand, are rela- 
tively permanent, #.e. their existence during the communication pro- 
cess is relatively long. They are generally available to the re- 
ceiver for examination and re-examination. 

Looking at the four types from another point of view, we can 
note that most auditory and virtually all orthographic signs are 
linguistic. The gestural and graphic signs, on the other hand, are 
only linguistic to a limited extent. Many of them are virtually “un- 
translatable.” We can’t put them into words. 


Combinations of Signs 


It is apparent that as humans communicate, they use sometimes 
only one kind of sign, sometimes combinations of them. Since the 
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four types may be used, theoretically at least, in all possible com- 
binations, we can note that there are fifteen different ways in which 
we can combine signs to produce a message. Some of the combina- 
tions, however, are exceedingly rare. 

Ordinary conversation, as we have noted, involves two kinds of 
signs—the auditory and gestural. Actually, if the gestural signs 
were missing, we would not have speech. One of our principal means 
of private-interposed communication, however, gets by with only 
auditory signs. This is telephone conversation. Aside from talking 
to a person in a darkened room, this is about the only circumstance 
in which we communicate privately using auditory signs alone. 

Another thing we can observe is that the communication channel 
may specify the kinds of signs that we use. In general, if the channel 
will carry more than one kind of sign, we tend to use the kinds of 
signs available. In the channels with full “sign-capacity” we actually 
move from one combination to another, often using all four in the 
total communication situation. Thus in a movie—or in a television 
program—we can find all types. In the TV Commercial, we may 
find all four being used simultaneously, i.e. an announcer on camera 
speaking the message, part of which is reproduced in a printed word, 
the whole being reinforced by some visual or graphic sign, such as 
the product being advertised. In the public speaking situation we 
can also find all four—the communicator speaking and gesturing, 
and presenting charts and graphs which contain orthographic and 
graphic signs. The dramatic production ordinarily uses three of 
the signs in combination, but seldom adds the orthographic. 

We can also observe that there is a considerable tendency for us 
to identify a communicator by the kinds of signs he produces. In 
journalism, we are concerned with writers who produce orthographic 
signs. We also are somewhat concerned with photographers who 
produce graphic signs. In speech, the basic concern is with the pro- 
duction of auditory and gestural signs. Drama, in its full sense, 
requires auditory, gestural, and graphic. Specialists within drama, 
as set designers, work mainly with graphic. 


Analysis of Private Communication in Terms of Signs and Situations 


Using kinds of signs and communication situations in combina- 
tion to analyze communication may be useful. In this approach, the 
complete communication incident is of major concern; i.e. we are 
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Dominant sign is verbal 
and permanent. 


Signs Used in 
Communication Face-to-Face Interposed 
Situation 
A+Ge Most frequently used Rarely used; possible now 
A+Ge+Gr te with TV. 
A + Ge +0 permanent and primarily 
A+Ge+Gr+0O | verbal. 
Ge Some use Rarely used; possible now 
Ge + Gr with TV. 
Dominant sign is imper- 
Ge +0 manent, tends to be non- 
Ge+Gr+0O | verbal. 
A + Gr Rarely used Rarely used; possible with 
A +0 telephone or facsimile or 
A +Gr+0 combination of these. Also 
with TV. 
Gr Rarely used Rarely used; possible with 
facsimile or TV. 
Dominant sign is perman- 
nent, tends to be non- 
verbal. 
A Rarely used Used frequently, telephone. 
Gr+O | Almost never used Used frequently, letter. 


A—Auditory Sign (spoken word) 
O—Orthographic sign (written word) Gr—Graphic sign (picture) 


Ficure 1. 


Ge—Gestural sign (hand movement) 
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trying to handle the comparatively lengthy process of Mr. A. talking 
to Mr. B., or the exchange of letters between them, or the interaction 
between communicator and receiver which extends over a period of 
some months. 

Approaching this problem, let us examine the private face-to-face 
communication situation, and endeavor to arrange the description of 
the message in a rough order of use. The estimates of use are very 
crude, of course. 

In Figure 1 we have arranged the 15 possible sign-contents of 
messages in a rough order of frequency of usage into groups char- 
acterized by the dominant sign. At the top, we find auditory and 
gestural signs in combination, specifying the face-to-face speech sit- 
uation. In this group also are a variety of combinations, all of which 
involve full speech, plus the other signs. 

We make some use of gestural signs without auditory signs in 
face-to-face private communication. But as we move down through 
the list. we find combinations which are almost never used. Thus 
we seldom produce auditory signs without gestures, alone or in com- 
bination with written signs. We almost never write to or draw to 
a receiver when we are face-to-face, although we may use these signs 
in combination with those involving human speech. 

When we consider private, interposed communication, however, 
we find a different order. The bulk of such communication is by 
written word—we send letters to one another when we are not 
physically contiguous. If we are linked by telephone, we will call 
each other. But we have almost no private use of full speech—+z.c. 
both auditory and gestural signs. And we almost never send 
only pictures to one another. With television it is now possible in 
the interposed situation to communicate using all four signs; how- 
ever, it is not yet economically feasible. For some time, facsimile 
has made it possible to send graphic signs, but again, we have made 
little use of this in private communication. Interestingly enough, 
this means of interposed private communication is most often used 
by the mass media for the private communication between members 
of the communicator group. Thus the newspaper receives graphic 
signs—pictures—by facsimile or other interposed method. Wire- 
photo is an interesting example of the rare case of private, inter- 
posed communication involving the transmission of auditory, graphic 
and orthographic signs. The circuit is set up in a telephone conver- 
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sation, and the wire then carries the picture and the words of the 
caption. 

As we look at this ordering, several points are suggested. For one, 
the frequency of usage in face-to-face is roughly the obverse of that 
in interposed. For another thing, we find that the dominant signs 
at the top of the diagram are characterized by impermanence — and 
at the bottom by permanence (with the exception of telephone con- 
versation). Another way of saying this is that at the top we are 
dealing with speech and at the bottom with writing. 

We can also find that the arrangement roughly goes from pri- 
marily verbal signs (spoken words) into relatively non-verbal (ges- 
tures and pictures) and back to verbal (written words). The more 
artistic kinds of communication are found in the central area; the 
relatively less artistic at the extremes. 

We can notice also that the areas of heaviest use in both face-to- 
face and interposed depend primarily upon signs which are linguistic. 
Another sidelight is that the frequency of usage for interposed com- 
munication relates to the economics of bridging the physical gap 
between communicator and receiver. The full duplication of speech 
for private, interposed communication is now possible with televi- 
sion, but it is used rarely, because of cost. 

One final aspect of this arrangement is pertinent. If we move 
across the diagram diagonally from the upper-left corner to the 
lower-right corner, we find that both channel capacity and feedback 
diminish. That is, the most channel capacity is in face-to-face com- 
munication using the auditory and gestural signs (in combination 
with the others), the least is in interposed using orthographic alone. 
Feedback can be thought of as the tendency of a machine (or a hu- 
man being) to adjust or change any on-going process because of 
events created by the process itself. (Wiener, Human Use of Human 
Beings) In a face-to-face private communication, feedback almost 
always takes place, i.e. the speaker will adjust his message as he 
goes along because of his awareness of its effects upon the hearer. 
The situation facilitates this feedback kind of control. In interposed 
communication such feedback is difficult or impossible. A letter 
cannot be adjusted or changed on the basis of the reciever’s reac- 
tion to it. 

We can apply this same ordering of sign-content of the message 
to public communications as in Figure 2. Here, we have three 
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Signs Used Face-to-Face 
Assembled Non-Assembled 
A+Ge Public speech, Televised speech |Televised speech 
lecture to overflow audi- 
A+ Ge+Gr Play, illustrated ence TV play 
lecture Movie 
A+Ge + O}Chalk talk 
TV commercial 
A+ Ge + Gr+0/(Used frequently) |(Used frequently) 
Ge Pantomine, modern TV pantomine 
dance 
Ge + Gr 
Ge +0 
Silent movie 
Ge + Gr+O/(Some use) (Some use) 
A + Gr Narrator technique |Newsreel, theater- TV newsreel 
in drama TV. Voice over |Voice-over 
A +0 technique. technique 
A Gr+0O Filmstrip 
7 (Little or no use) |(Some use) (Some use) 
Painting, some 
Gr (Almost no use) (Almost no use) |Poster advertising 
(Some use) 
Public address Radio, records 
A isystem to over- 
flow audience 
(Almost no use) 
(Some use) (Used frequently) 
Newspaper, maga- 
Gr “—_ zine, book, with or 
ithout pictures 
Almost Alm we 


A—Auditory sign (spoken word) Ge—Gestural sign (hand movement) 
O—Orthographic sign (written word) Gr—Graphic sign (picture) 


Ficure 2. 
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basic situations, rather than two. The first is the public, face-to-face. 
This category covers a large part of the concern of teachers of 
speech, particularly that of public address and drama. The second 
category covers public, interposed, with the audience assembled. 
The basic situation is demonstrated by the movie. The public 
square radio loudspeaker also falls into this category as does closed 
circuit TV for the overflow audience. Theater-TV of fights and 
other events also fits in here. The final category involves public, 
interposed, non-assembled. Under this heading we find almost all 
of our mass media situations. At the bottom of the column repre- 
senting this category, we find the area of concern to journalism. 
At the top, the concern is that of the instructor in television. Ad- 
vertising students need to be informed about the whole range. 

If we consider the frequency of occurence of situations within 
this double-classification system, we see that the public, face-to-face 
category follows about the same order as the private, face-to-face. 
There is heavy use at the top, declining to almost no use at the 
bottom. When the audience is assembled, somewhat the same order 
appears, although it follows less exactly. 

In the third category we have heavy use at both extremes, with 
lighter use in the center area. 

The feedback diagonal also can be applied. There is maximum 
feedback in the upper left corner, minimum at the lower left. The 
interposed, assembled audience category is something of an in-be- 
tween situation. Even though there is no true feedback since the 
channel is ordinarily one-way, the receivers sometimes act as though 
it were available. Upon occasion, such a gathered audience may ap- 
plaud the screen or microphone. We might say that there is a 
pseudo-feedback, as far as the receiver is concerned. There certainly 
is a measure of inter-stimulation from one audience member to an- 
other, which tends to duplicate the face-to-face situation in some 
important respects. 

It is possible for us to consider the two charts together, and to 
observe that the feedback diagonal runs from the far, upper left 
(face-to-face conversation) to the lower right (mass communication 
by the written word). This also dramatizes another contrast; where 
feedback is at a maximum, we can observe that the communicator 
has less control of the content of his message. Thus in face-to-face 
conversation, the exact content of a message in a given situation 
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is rather unpredictable. The receiver has so much force in shaping 
it that the communicator has to adjust, to modify, to change it. 
Where feedback is at a minimum, the communicator has a much 
greater control over the form of the message. Having been prepared 
in fact, it will go out exactly as he intends it. 

This analysis demonstrates some of the utility of our classifica- 
tion scheme. It has been possible to order the kinds of communica- 
tion situations in which we are interested as teachers of communi- 
cation arts. It has been possible to demonstrate differences and 
similarities between various communication situations. The con- 
centration upon common aspects has provided a framework which 
has considerable utility as an heuristic device. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNICATION SITUATIONS 


PRIVATE—Ideally, communication between two persons; general- 
ly, any communication situation restricted to a small number 


of individuals. 
PUBLIC—Ideally, communication between a complex, multi-indi- 


vidual source and a mass of receivers. Generally, any communi- 
cation situation including a large numbey of individuals. 


FACE-TO-FACE—A communication situation in which communica- 
tor and receiver are physically contiguous. 


INTERPOSED—A communication situation in which communicator 
and receiver are not physically contiguous, but are linked by 
some device which provides an approximation to physical con- 


tiguity. 
ASSEMBLED—An aspect of a public, interposed communication 
situation, in which the receivers are physically contiguous. 


UNASSEMBLED—An aspect of a public, interposed communication 
situation, in which the receivers are not physically contiguous. 


DEFINITION OF SIGN AND SUB-CLASSES OF SIGNS 


SIGN—A human behavior or product of a human behavior which 
signifies the same object or event to two or more individuals. 


AUDITORY SIGN (A)—Significant sounds; the bulk are spoken 
words, drawn from the language code. 


GESTURAL SIGN (Ge)—Significant movements, especially of the 
body or parts of the body. 
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ORTHOGRAPHIC SIGN (O)—Printed or written letters, making 
up words, drawn from the language code. 


GRAPHIC SIGN (Gr)—Significant lines, marks or forms usually 
impressed on a surface, but sometimes presented in three dimen- 
sions; excluding letters. 


Examples of the activity of communicator and receiver depend- 
ing upon the signs or combination of signs used in the message: 


Sign Used The communicator talks (sings, whistles), the receiver 
A listens. Most common use in telephone conversation, 
radio. 
A Ge The communicator talks and gestures, the receiver lis- 
tens and views. Most common use in face-to-face con- 
versation, television. 


A Ge Gr The communicator talks, gestures and depicts, as in 
a lecture in which the communicator draws on the 
blackboard or uses slides. 


O The communicator writes (prints), the receiver reads. 
Most common use in letter writing, unillustrated news- 
paper or book. 


There is in human nature one thing that can induce almost any man to 
think. And I don’t mean either necessity or reward. I mean the challenge 
of the puzzle, the probiem. On any public conveyance you'll see people 
working cross-word puzzles who wouldn’t think to save their jobs. Among the 
devotees of scrabble, bridge and chess are some people who lack the energy 
to think hard about anything such as business, but will concentrate for hours 
on these—because they are problem games. 

—Management Briefs (Rogers, Slade, & Hill), No. 74. 


Practice concentrating by keeping your mind busy instead of letting it 
“idle.” The exercise of concentrating on something won’t, in itself, add to your 
brain cells, but it will help form the habit of making fuller use of your powers. 

—DOonatp anv ELEANor Lairp, Practical 
Business Psychology, 1956. 


An essential quality of leadership is courage; a moral boldness which 
readily assumes the burden and risks of decision, together with the courage 
to stand on what may be an unpopular and lonely spot, once the decision 
has been made. Moral conviction supplies moral courage. It is a special sort 
of quality; it entails the courage to say, when the chips are down, “I did it; 
I was responsible.” 


—Harold W. Dodds, president Princeton University 
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LITERATURE AND COMMUNICATION: 
A SEARCH FOR A UNIFYING PRINCIPLE 


J. STEPHEN SHERWIN 


In this age of the insistent billboard, the blaring radio, the pic- 
tures that move and talk, and the omnipresent eye of television, it 
is perhaps worth a moment to emphasize once again the fact that 
literature is a form of communication. The point needs especially to 
be emphasized for the sake of English teachers who for the first 
time are being called upon to teach college courses in communica- 
tion. It may be expected that English teachers searching their way 
in a field new to them will learn first and best those aspects of com- 
munication which are farthest removed from areas such as literature 
in which the icachers’ previous training was most extensive. The 
reason for this is that it is easier to learn new material than it is 
to modify previously fixed ideas. And if the previous training were 
of the strictly traditional sort, there would be added an especially 
heavy burden of relearning with its attending emotional problems 
and complications. 

Literature and communication specialists do not, of course, com- 
prise what sociologists used to call “natural conflict groups.” Com- 
mon interests, common aims, and similar skills provide convincing 
grounds for believing that teachers of literature and teachers of 
communication are at least potentially capable of developing brother- 
hood under their skins. However, the English teacher who is seek- 
ing his place within the larger communication framework would be- 
come a more effective participant in the communication program if 
there were a theory of literature which he could accept and which 
would be valid from the viewpoint of the literary critic, valid to the 
communication specialist, and useful both within and without the 
communication program. 

The need seems to be for a conception of the nature of literature 
which will make the most of the intellectual, aesthetic, and social 
resources of literature and which will, when translated into specific 
teaching procedures, make reading a richer and more meaningful 


J. Stephen Sherwin — Associate Professor of English, State University of 
New York, College for Teachers, Buffalo, New York. 
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experience than it has oftentimes been. The purpose of this writing 
is to explain a particular philosophy of literature which, though 
hardly new, is still unfamiliar to many and which will provide a 
sound basis for literature instruction both separately and as a part 
of the communication synthesis. To put it another way, the purpose 
is to present a theory of literature which will help teachers avoid the 
twin sloughs of literature as the exclusive study of form or struc- 
ture (the so-called “artistic” side of literature!) and literature as, 
primarily, social document (the so-called content side of literature). 

Fundamental to a theory of the nature of literature is an under- 
standing of the relationship between the form and the content of 
literature. To a notable degree, the terms form and content pre- 
determine what is said about them. Are they separate, distinct 
aspects of some larger thing called literature, as their separate names 
would suggest? Are they related but separable parts of literature? 
Or are they related and inseparable? Before taking up these ques- 
tions it is necessary to say a word about the devices employed to 
examine them. 

Some of the difficulties of inquiring into form-content relation- 
ships may be avoided by moving the inquiry from abstract to speci- 
fic levels, from leveis of form and content in general to levels of 
form and content in a particular work. However, the content of 
even a single literary work is likely to be extensive and capable of 
many interpretations — even when the interpretations are made ac- 
cording to careful critical procedures. Therefore, a device for limit- 
ing at least the point of view from which content materials are 
examined needs to be found if an analysis of the relationship 
between content and form is to be consistent within itself and, to 
that extent, make sense. An adequate, but by no means simple, 
solution may be found, it is suggested, in the assumptions which 
an author makes and which underlie his literary work. This article 
uses an author’s assumptions? to represent the so-called content- 


1. Structure is not, to be sure, all there is to the artistic or aesthetic facet of 
literature, but it is an important facet and one which can be dealt with con- 
veniently here. 

2. “An author’s assumptions” refers to the ideas which are embodied ex- 
plicitly or implicity in an author’s work and which the author takes for 
granted. Of course, it is possible for an author to make assumptions about 
literary form, but these assumptions are disregarded here in order to avoid 
unnecessary complications. 
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side of literature and, with use of this device, examines the lit- 
erary form and literary content of specific works in order to arrive 
at a theory of literature. The illustrations in the following discus- 
sion represent a variety of literary types, and all are known to have 
been assigned to secondary school or college classes. 


* * 


If any alteration were made in the form or structure of Macbeth, 
would only the form be affected? Act II, scene 3, contains the well- 
known incident in which a porter is awakened by someone knocking 
at the gate to Macbeth’s castle. Underlying the porter’s speech is 
an assumption that there is something comic about a fumbling, com- 
plaining fellow aroused from his sleep. Lifted from its position in 
the play, the speech possesses nothing to warrant special attention. 
However, the structural context of the speech gives it a particular 
significance, an added meaning, because it occurs directly after the 
murder of Duncan and serves, (as has often been pointed out since 
De Quincey) to release the tensions that were built up prior to the 
murder; it brings the reader back from the hell-world to reality. 
The passage is not ordinary low comedy as it might appear to be 
when viewed out of context. Rather, it has grim, ironic humor — 
especially at the point where the porter, unaware of the murder, 
imagines himself as the keeper of the gate to hell. The porter’s speech 
is richer in meaning (content) than the speech out of context would 
indicate, and this added meaning is derived from the form (struc- 
ture) of the play. 

Before the illustrations begin to pile up, it should be mentioned 
that the interpretations of literature given here are certainly not 
to be regarded as the only “correct” interpretations. The claim is 
merely that the interpretations satisfy the critical demand for con- 
sistency and inclusiveness: that they account reasonably for the 
various elements in a literary work and do not rest upon a selec- 
tion of evidence which conveniently proves a point. 

A second and moderately complex illustration of the relationship 
between form and content is supplied by Emily Dickinson’s four- 
line poem “Pedigree.” 

3. Hazel Sample’s “five evidences of an assumption” were used to identify 


the assumptions mentioned in this article. See Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction 
(Chicago: Pamphlet Publication of the NCTE, Monograph No. 1, 1940), p. 3. 
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The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee; 

A clover, any time, to him 
Is aristocracy. 

The assumption, if spelled out in its most complete form, would 
appear to be that nature (as represented by the bee) is not con- 
cerned with such foolish human notions as pedigree; people should 
not be pedigree conscious. Part of this assumption is explicitly ex- 
pressed (the observation about the bee), and part is implicitly 
expressed (the comparison with man’s behavior). What the poet 
does is to make a single observation drawn from nature and to allow 
the reader to make the application. The poem is, thus, built around 
a simple objective fact, namely, that a bee finds one clover as good 
as another or that “aristocratic” plants are no more preferable than 
the common clover. The words pedigree and aristocracy suggest the 
application to human affairs. 

As it stands, the structure of the poem is simplicity itself, and 
its effect is to communicate a rejection of aristocratic notions in 
a light, humorous way. This effect is attributable to the contrast 
between the rather whimsical imagery and the serious social im- 
plication. The author’s anti-aristocratic assumption has, therefore, 
a less solemn emphasis than it would have if the structure of the 
poem had allowed for outright, explicit statement of the assumption. 
Had the author attempted to write a poem embodying an assump- 
tion expressed in an entirely explicit way, then the structure (form) 
of the poem would have had to be modified; the effect of the poem 
would be altered; the assumption concerning aristocracy would have 
different character or tone; and, indeed, the poem would be a differ- 
ent poem. From all of this it may be concluded that whether an as- 
sumption (content) is expressed explicitly (outright) or implicitly 
(by implication) affects the form of a work and that, consequently, 
form and content have little meaning except in relation to each other. 

O. Henry’s story “A Retrieved Reformation” provides a final 
illustration. The story, it may be recalled, concerns Jimmy Valen- 
tine, an extraordinary safecracker, who is released from prison and 
immediately returns to his profession. While a detective is busy 
picking up Jimmy’s trail, Jimmy himself arrives in the town of 
Elmore for the purpose of making an illegal withdrawal from the 
vault of the local bank. However, when he sees the daughter of 
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the bank president, he falls in love with her on the spot, reforms, 
changes his name, opens a shoe store and, soon after, wins her 
promise to marry him. Shortly before the wedding, one of Jimmy’s 
future nieces is accidently locked in a bank vawlt. Jimmy “cracks” 
the vault and saves the child, although by so doing he reveals his 
criminal past. The detective, who had arrived in town in time to 
witness Jimmy’s selfless act, refuses to make the arrest. 

The structure of the story is best understood if one keeps in 
mind the two principal assumptions which the author makes. First, 
there is the assumption that people can fall in love at first sight, 
and, second, that people, whatever they seem outwardly, are fun- 
damentally (naturally) good. 

The first part of the story, which concerns Jimmy Valentine’s 
pre-Elmore life, simply provides background and justification for 
what happens later. For example, the warden, before releasing 
Jimmy, remarks: “You’re not a bad fellow at heart. Stop cracking 
safes, and live straight.” That Jimmy does decide to “live straight” 
we learn later. That he is really “not a bad fellow at heart” is indi- 
cated near the beginning of the story when Jimmy tosses a quarter 
into a blind man’s hat. The likable, even gentlemanly, qualities of 
the safecracker are emphasized by his “tasteful and well fitting 
clothes,” by his sense of humor, by his preference for seltzer and 
milk rather than for liquor, and by his geniality in his dealings with 
others; e.g., the salutation of a letter Jimmy sent to another safe- 
cracker reads, “Dear Old Pal.” 

The portarit of Jimmy Valentine as a gentleman crook does not 
fully explain how he could suddenly be transformed into a self- 
sacrificing humanitarian. Also, the vault incident would be less 
significant if Jimmy did not have everything to lose by his concern 
for the child. The author resolves the difficulty by having him fall 
in love with the banker’s daughter. This love must be sufficiently 
great so that Jimmy’s fundamental goodness will be unmistakably 
apparent to the reader (who presumably shares with the author the 
idea that only basically good people are capable of profound love). 
And so we read: “Jimmy Valentine looked into her eyes, forgot who 
he was, and became another man.” This line, which embodies an 
assumption that a person can fall in love at first sight, serves the 
purpose, among other things, of dividing the story into two parts. 
The structure or form is such that there is no mistaking Jimmy 
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Valentine the safecracker and Jimmy Valentine the shoe store pro- 
prietor, and this distinction must be made by the author and ac- 
cepted by the reader if the story is to succeed. 

The structure or form of the story affects the assumptions 
(content) embodied in the story, and the assumptions affect the 
structure. Because the structure emphasizes the sharp difference be- 
tween Jimmy Valentine’s Elmore and pre-Elmore behavior, it is 
necessary for the author to explain how so great a change could 
take place. This he does by assuming right at the start that man 
is good at heart and by further assuming that falling in love at first 
sight is possible and capable of bringing man’s natural goodness to 
the surface. In other words, the sharp division (a structural fea- 
ture) necessitates making assumptions (7.e., content alterations) 
to explain the apparently inconsistent behavior of Valentine the 
burglar and Valentine the merchant. 

Conversely, the kinds of assumptions made affect the structure 
of the story. If the author had not made his assumptions about 
love, he would have been obliged to enlarge the structure in order 
to enable Jimmy to fall in love at a slower and less dramatically 
romantic pace. In short, “A Retrieved Reformation” is a story in 
which form and content are so inter-dependent that a thorough dis- 
cussion of one necessarily involves a discussion of the other. 


* * 


The dynamics of literature glimpsed in the preceding analyses 
are merely indicative and do not, of course, provide conclusive evi- 
dence that one or another theory of literature is superior. How- 
ever, there is surely no partisan zeal in asserting that the analyses 
do provide reason for questioning the separation of form and content 
and for questioning, also, instructional procedures based upon that 
separation. 

An organic theory of literature sees form and content as dis- 
tinguishable but inseparably interrelated. When we discuss form 
or structure, we are discussing interrelations between content mate- 
rials; and when we discuss content, we are discussing the relation- 
ships which content materials produce because of their order, form, 
or structure.* 


4. Louise M. Rosenblatt, Literature as Exploration (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1938), pp. 57-58. 
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Theories of literature have their practical consequences. They 
influence what one “gets out” of his readings and, most especially, 
they influence teaching. An organic theory of literature maintains 
that the dualistic dissociation of form and content is impossible 
without distorting the literary work. A reader’s experience with 
literature is, from the organic theorists point of view, the product 
of the interaction between form and content. 

There seems to be a tendency for people to identify the sup- 
posedly separate elements in a situation without recognizing those 
interrelations and interdependencies which are the real source of 
meaning. The learned and popular literatures are weighted with such 
separations, or dualisms, as those between mind and body, theory 
and practice, and stimulus and response. Although dualisms have 
a firm grip on most people’s thinking, a few writers have expressed 
doubts about their validity.* The distinction between form and 
content is but one of many dualisms which, though it appeals to 
common sense, is inadequate and creates more problems than it 
solves. 

One need not look far for instructional implications. The prac- 
tice of diagramming the “rising and falling action” of a literary 
work is one instructional oddity resulting from a confused under- 
standing of the relationship between form and content and from a 
confused understanding of the relationship between reader and liter- 
ary work. The diagram, which usually resembles an asymetrical cir- 
cumflex, tells only that the events (content) somehow build up and 
somehow eventually decline. When the diagram includes information 
about the point in the work at which the action rises or declines, it 
is a trifle more meaningful. However, the basic problem which re- 
mains is that diagrams do not show what they are said to show. 
They are less diagrams of action (content), or of form, than of the 
effect that interacting form and content had upon the teacher who 
was himself in interaction with the total literary work. 

To a teacher debating the merits of survey courses, an organic 
theory of literature would supply, if not an answer, at least a clue 
to an answer. It would reveal that questions about kinds of course 
organization are less important than questions about the approach 


5. See especially: Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn, Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1940; and John Dewey, Democracy and Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1916. 
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to the specific literary works in the course. The question is not so 
much “Are survey courses good?” as “Is my presentation appropriate 
to the nature of literature as I understand it?” As for decisions 
about course organization, they are made by deciding, a) whether 
the chronological survey weights the course too heavily with 
historical (background and content) materials, b) whether the sur- 
vey of types emphasizes disproportionately the study of form, and 
c) whether the survey of ideas in literature emphasizes excessively 
the content aspects of literature. Of course, it is also necessary to 
consider whether any survey, if it is to provide an adequate over- 
view, must necessarily include literature which is unrelated to the 
needs, interests and abilities of students. And if a survey course 
must include literature of this kind, the course can only be self- 
defeating because students will soon learn to hate what teachers 
call “good” literature. 

An organic theory of literature has at least the following three 
significances for the teacher of communication. It provides, first, 
a conception of the dynamics of literature that is central to the 
whole problem of meaning. It recognizes that meaning is a prod- 
uct of an interactive relationship within the literary work and be- 
tween the literary work and its reader. And by recognizing that 
meaning is the product of a pattern of interactions, it makes it pos- 
sible for the student to glimpse something of the mechanics by which 
literature communicates. 

Second, an organic theory of literature serves to help teachers 
to see literature as one of the media of communication. Just as it is 
a distortion to separate the literary medium from what the medium 
transmits, so is it a distortion to separate the media of radio, tele- 
vision, and film (for example) from what these media transmit. To 
support this contention one need only cite the different effects upon 
audiences of the television and motion picture versions of Olivier’s 
production of Richard III. On the motion picture screen, the story 
of Richard had the scope of pageantry. The large screen made it 
possible to use space itself effectively in a way that the much smaller 
television screen could not approximate. On the other hand, the 
smaller television screen, located in one’s own living room, afforded 
a general sense of intimacy and an effectiveness in close-up shots 
of soliloquies that the larger and more distant motion picture screen 
could not match. In terms of what was communicated, the television 
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Richard III and the motion picture Richard III were not the same 
work transmitted differently; they were the same work made differ- 
ent by the media which transmitted them. 

Third, an understanding of the organic theory of literature would 
actively assist the English teacher who earnestly desires to place 
his knowledge of literature in the large context of communication. 
Indeed, the organic theory is essentially a theory of literature as 
communication, for it explains the dynamics of literature in terms 
of its external relationships with readers as well as in terms of 
internal relationships between form and content. 

The great virture of literature is, assuredly, that it can provide 
experiences that are both aesthetically and ideationally meaningful. 
To insure that literature communicates to students the very most 
that it is capable of communicating is, in part, the responsibility of 
literature teachers. To base instructional procedures upon an or- 
ganic theory of literature is to take a long step toward preserving 
the teaching of literature “as literature,” as communication, and as 
a creation of genuine human value. 


What do you talk about when you are first introduced to a new person? 
Your innermost thoughts? Not likely. He might laugh at you. The weath- 
er? Probabiy. That’s harmless. What’s more, it’s a common factor. The 
weather is the same for him too. So he can agree with you. And we like 
that feeling of being agreed with. But let him mention that he had just 
visited your home town, or met a good friend of yours, and you'll find your- 
self warming up to him. The more we can discover in common with someone 
else — knowledge, experience, likes and dislikes—the more we like him and 
want to know him better. 

—George W. Bowen in Personnel 
Panorama, September, 1956. 


As in an individual life, there is a principle of unity and symmetry always 
active, always harmonizing and constraining anarchic forces, bringing them 
into due subordination, so in the whole of nature, as diverse and contradictory 
as it may appear in any partial view, there is a “dark, inscrutable workman- 
ship that reconciles discordant elements.” 

—Roy Bedichek in Adventures with a Texas Naturalist 


The two most important parts of a speech are the beginning and the ending, 
and they should not be too far apart. 
—Josh Lee in How To Hold An Audience 
Without A Rope 
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PERSONALITY AND TEACHING 
Lewis B. MAYHEW 


Attempting to describe the characteristics of an effective teacher 
has intrigued educational theorists since man first pondered on edu- 
cation. That it has not been solved is evidence of its complexity 
and difficulty, although not necessarily of its insolubility. It may, 
with some propriety, be chiefly evidence of faulty methods of in- 
quiry thus far employed in the matter. Typically, most attempts to 
describe effective teaching have sought for clusters of traits dis- 
tinguishing the effective from the ineffective teacher. In general, 
such analyses have been based upon personal experience in teach- 
ing and observation of other teachers. These reflections, although 
being open to serious question, suggest the major traits which have 
thus far been considered. 

Almost every statement concerning this matter lists mature 
scholarship highly essential for good college teaching. Scholarship 
and teaching are seen as interacting forces. A teacher needs first- 
hand experience in research in order to bring fresh points of view 
before his students. He needs his students as sounding board for 
his ideas, as a test of his research, and as an indicator of his com- 
prehensibility. 

Allied to scholarship is a teacher’s interest in his subject. No 
teacher, it is alleged, not vitally concerned with his own specialty 
can ever be a successful teacher. His enthusiasm should quickly 
transmit itself to the younger men who are studying under him. A 
teacher, according to this argument, can dispense with almost all 
other effective human characteristics and still be a great teacher if 
his scholarship is sound and if he manifests a dynamic interest in 
the subject he teaches. 

Other characteristics than these are, of course, thought to be 
desirable in college professors. A keen wit, for example, is consid- 
ered almost imperative. Many theorists believe too that effective 


Lewis B. Mayhew — Director, North Central Association. Study of Liberal 
Arts Education, Office of Evaluation Services, Michigan State University. 
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teaching of a subject is enhanced if the teacher can dramatize it: 
if he can put on a good show, if his personality is forceful, if his 
mannerisms serve to focus attention on himself and what he is 
teaching. Most observers feel that professors possessing a warm 
and understanding feeling towards students are likely to be highly 
effective. Students are human beings who like to be regarded as 
such, who like to be respected, who like to be responded to. The 
teacher who understands this is an asset to any college faculty. 
Being warm and human, however, should not prevent a professor 
from being rigorous and precise in the demands he makes of stu- 
dents. 

A profile of the ideal teacher would be a profile of a paragon of 
all human virtues. Aside from the impossibility of ever finding a 
human being possessing all of these characteristics or even a sig- 
nifiicant number of them, the characteristics mentioned have not 
stood the test of controlled research. When attempts have been made 
to relate traits or clusters of traits with some external measure of 
teacher effectiveness, such as success of students, the results have 
been far from conclusive. In one major study, conducted by E. K. 
Guthrie at the University of Washington on students’ opinions of 
teaching, it was found that scholarly productivity, age, rank, judg- 
ment of peers were all unrelated or inversely related with teaching 
effectiveness, as judged by students. Since the student judgments 
were remarkably reliable, over a twenty-year period, these findings 
are quite significant. 

Not only have empirical studies invalidated personality traits as 
criteria of effective teaching, experiences of many of us serve as cor- 
roborative evidence. One professor of history in a small college in 
Minnesota has turned out a large number of students who became 
highly successful graduate students and who went on to productive 
work in historical scholarship. The same man’s scholarship was so 
shaky that he found it impossible to have even simple articles 
published. Another professor of history, one of America’s greatest, 
was a short, drab little man who conducted his classes by sitting at 
his desk and reading in a monotone notes from the stacks of 3x5 
cards which he used in connection with his research. His students 
swore by him. A Harvard immortal frightened all students who 
came before him. He lacked, outwardly at least, any vestige of 
warm and understanding personal qualities. Such a list of exceptions 
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could be multiplied ad infinitum. Each one of us, from our own 
experience, could name teachers who did not possess, or possessed 
the opposite, of every single trait of effective teaching enumerated, 
yet who influenced us profoundly. 

In the face of these considerations, the use of universal charac- 
teristics, or clusters of traits, to describe effective teaching at the 
college level must be rejected. However, a major need still remains: 
to explore the problem of teacher effectiveness. There are a great 
many inexplicable failures and successes of students to be accounted 
for. Intelligence quotients or academic aptitude tests scores help 
predict who will succeed in college. Yet numbers of students who 
score high on such tests fail, and perhaps even larger numbers of 
low-scoring students succeed remarkably well. Why does this occur? 
At the present time, about half of the students judged able, do not 
attend colleges. Many students who begin college work drop out 
of school before they have had an opportunity to realize much gain 
on their investment. This represents a tremendous waste in human 
resources which contemporary society cannot afford. American society 
needs the persons who are now dropping out of school. One can 
suspect that a greater understanding of teacher personality, of those 
factors which make for effectiveness in the classroom, might help 
alleviate this problem. 

Although approaching the problem of teacher personality through 
a consideration of universal characteristics has been found to be 
invalid, perhaps there are some considerations which if investigated 
might come closer to laying bare the matters with which we are 
concerned. At this time, there is no assurance that these approaches 
would be any more effective than those which we have hitherto em- 
ployed. In the matter of teacher personality and its relationship to 
classroom performance, we are at a very elementary exploratory 
stage. All that we can do is to suggest some approaches which have 
been found useful in other connections and study their relevance for 
the problem of teaching. 

One approach would involve various typologies of personality. 
For example, during the last ten years considerable work has been 
done on authoritarianism and its counterpart, democracy. The late 
Kurt Lewin, French, and Lippitt found that an authoritarian class- 
room resulted in markedly different student behaviors than did the 
democratic or laissez-faire classrooms. However, other investigations 
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have not consistently replicated these findings. In some situations 
the experiment has worked; that is, students in the democratically 
conducted classroom have gained a great deal. In others, the reverse 
has been true. The democratic environment seems to work for some 
students, and not for others. In part, students who have experienced 
democratically conducted classes seem to profit from further work 
conducted along similiar lines, while those conditioned to a more 
authoritarian atmosphere fail to profit. 

It may well be that the failures of Lewin’s theory to stand up 
are the result of another allied facet of authoritarianism. Sanders, 
Adorna, Frankel-Brunswik and others at the University of Cali- 
fornia began, about twelve years ago, to investigate anti-semitism. 
They found that the anti-semite was a highly egocentric person who 
felt himself to be deeply threatened by his environment. He was a 
rigid, compulsive individual who was strongly ethnocentric in his 
feelings about social groups. He not only was an anti-semite but 
was inclined to be bigoted toward every group with which he did 
not identify himself. Other workers, basing their research on the 
California project, have found the authoritarian to be rigid regard- 
ing the kinds of problems he can and cannot solve. He is not an 
inept person; as a matter of fact, he may be quite brilliant, but he 
cannot be flexible enough to adapt to new and changing situations. 
In school work he likes to be told the answers and he hates the 
uncertainty of discussion. He performs very well in subjects dealing 
with concrete matters, but is uncomfortable in subjects dealing with 
abstractions. 

It might be that the existence of authoritarian characteristics in 
students and of similar characteristics in teachers could create situa- 
tions which were incompatible to either an authoritarian or a demo- 
cratic approach to teaching. For example, an authoritarian teacher 
might try to teach by democratic methods possibly as the result 
of social pressure. He might be so uncomfortable and tense in such 
a situation as to keep his students from functioning effectively. Or 
a democratically oriented teacher might use democratic techniques 
with students who were characteristically authoritarian. Such stu- 
dents would feel frustrated by the lack of apparent leadership and 
of concrete substantive materials in the course. A democratic 
teacher with democratic students would hold the greatest possible 
promise for success of newer techniques of teaching. The same can- 
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not be said for the authoritarian teacher and authoritarian students 
in an authoritarian atmosphere. In such classrooms the strong ego- 
centrism of both student and teacher and their latent hostility is 
likely to result in conflict inconducive to growth. 

There is, of course, one additional variable which is likely to be 
operative. The total atmosphere of a college campus might be such 
as to help or hinder the democratic teacher from trying to make his 
beliefs manifest in the classroom. An institution having strong pre- 
scriptions, with a high degree of ethnocentrism, with an authori- 
tarian power structure, may be the reality to which students respond 
rather than to the democratic atmosphere of a single classroom. If 
grades are emphasized, if competition is counted as a virtue, a non- 
competitive rationale is likely to seem naive. 

A second approach might involve the study of the psychological 
needs of people. For example, it has consistently been demonstrated 
that teachers come from upper-lower and lower-middle classes of 
American society. They use the vocation of teaching as a means 
of moving upward in the social scale. As they make this effort to 
achieve a higher place in society they become marginal people. They 
have cut themselves off from the levels from which they stem and 
they have not yet been accepted by the groups toward which they 
aspire. They live in a community but they are not part of the com- 
munity. Marginality in human beings frequently results in personal 
tension and feelings of insecurity and inadequacy. Now teachers, 
as marginal persons, may be seeking unconsciously to satisfy their 
psychological needs which have resulted from their marginality. 
One might well inquire into the degree to which this is true and the 
degree to which it affects teachers’ performance in the classroom. 

Students also have some basic psychological needs which they 
attempt to satisfy. And the degree to which they do has certain pro- 
nounced effects on their achievement of educational goals. College 
students are late adolescents. In American society adolescence is a 
period of intense psychological conflict. As a student’s striving to 
become an objective, unique individual reaches fever pitch in the 
late teens he revolts against all external values. On the surface he 
may do the things his teachers tell him to do. Yet beneath the surface 
he refuses to accept the values he is being presented in the classroom. 
Obviously not all students react in quite the same way. Some are 
secure enough in themselves to accept those teacher values which 
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they want and reject honestly and openly without feelings of guilt 
those for which they find no use. However, if a goodly number of 
students are unable to make such adjustment and if they are placed 
in classrooms with teachers who also are struggling to satisfy rather 
fundamental needs, conflict is likely to result. At the present time 
we can only conjecture about such matters. 

Again, the student and teacher seek to satisfy their needs in the 
context of a particular institution. If the atmosphere is warm and 
comfortable, if the prevailing values are such that the dignity of 
human personality is highly regarded, teachers and students may 
quickly grow to maturity in recognizing and satisfying their needs. 
If, however, the administration regards the professors as mere 
clerks, hired to do the bidding of the institution, if power and com- 
petition are openly rewarded, if a spirit of sectarian superiority 
prevails, one could expect rather serious disturbances in the achieve- 
ment of educational goals. 

A third possible area of inquiry lies in an examination of theories 
of learning. There are a variety of such theories ranging from fairly 
mechanistic ones based ultimately on Pavlov’s conditioned response, 
to Freudian-oriented tension-reduction theories which postulate a 
unique self not unlike the soul of the Theist. There is considerable 
evidence both in support of and in denial of each of a half-dozen 
major learning theories. Some rather remarkable results have been 
obtained by employing mechanical drill, some by emphasizing prob- 
lem-solving, and some by counseling. 

In other situations negative results have been obtained from 
experiment with each of these theories. It might well be that each 
of several major learning theories have validity for different kinds of 
teachers, students, and institutions. For example, an authoritarian 
teacher might feel more secure in teaching based on rather mechan- 
istic assumptions. He might feel comfortable drilling students on 
things which he feels they should have. This feeling of confidence 
might well communicate itself to students and they might profit 
from the work much more than they would if the same author- 
itarian teacher tried to teach according to another theory. Such a 
teacher implementing the assumptions that people learn by solving 
problems and that the solutions are relative to each person, might 
well be so distressed at what appeared as chaos that the entire class- 
room would become an ineffective vehicle for education. 
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Here, then, are three possible considerations for the problem of 
teacher personality: the existence of patterns of personality char- 
acteristics in students and in teachers and the inter-relationship 
between them; the fact that students and teachers each possess 
rather basic psychological needs and that the satisfaction of them 
may either be mutually complementary or antithetical; and the fact 
that different people may be more or less comfortable with teach- 
ing-learning practices reflective of different theories of learning. 
These are all complex matters and at the present time are largely 
conjectural. One can with reason ask if such notions have any 
practical relevance for teaching. For one thing, such matters may 
focus attention on personality factors as having considerable sig- 
nificance for education. Secondly, by advancing and examining some 
theories about personality we may at the same time be impressed 
by the complexity of human behavior, yet be encouraged that ulti- 
mately it may yield to human understanding. Lastly, the very fact 
that some of the previously inexplicable anomolies can be accounted 
for at least in theory, may serve to alleviate some of the anxiety 
which characterizes us in education. 


If you see in any given situation only what everybody else can see, you 
can be said to be so much a representative of your culture that you are a 
victim of it. In other words, you haven’t even got the materials to be 
original with, since you have before you only “just another” sunset, “just 
another” tree, “just another” batch of leftovers in the icebox—these are the 
common abstractions. But if you are extensional about the world around 
you, open to the uniqueness of every object and event, if you are open too, 
about your own feelings, namely, the uniqueness of your tensions and needs 
at this moment, and of those around you, what is before you is mot “just 
another” sunset, or “just another” tree, or “just another” batch of left-overs. 
And the act of bringing together the uniqueness of other people’s feelings at 
that moment into the solution of the problem is the act of creativity: whether 
the end-product takes the form of a painting, a sonata, a plan for prison 
reform, or a new kind of casserole dish. 

—S. I. Hayvaxawa, “The Fully Functioning Personality,” 
ETC., Spring, 1956. 


When we are understood, it is proof that we speak well; and all your 
learned le is mere nonsense. 


—Moliere 


NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


Linguistically speaking we are worshippers and prisoners of the 
past. To borrow a figure employed by David Schoenbrun, “Our 
language and erudition have about as much relation to reality as a 
monkish dissertation on the number of angels that could sit on the 
head of a pin.” We make the same kind of mistakes the Sophists 
did: force reality into an inflexible mould of words. 

Bruce Bliven’s recent resignation of his long-held position as 
self-appointed guardian of the English language must have come as 
quite a jolt to people who have considered the laws of grammar as 
immutable as the Ten Commandments. The copy-editor, who for 
forty years battled the windmills of grammatical error, publicly an- 
nounced in The Saturday Evening Post (September 22, 1956) that 
he was ready to turn in his tin badge. “It is perfectly clear,” he 
said, “that the American people in their collective unconscious wis- 
dom are changing the language. They have every right to do it. 
I can’t stop it.” 

Mr. Bliven, of course, was hardly the first man to discover that 
language is a living organism, not a machine “that can be improved 
by logic and reformed by decree,” that “right” and “wrong” in the 
meaning, spelling, pronunciation, and syntax of words are deter- 
mined by usage, not fiat. Ralph Waldo Emerson, Walt Whitman, 
Herman Melville, and Mark Twain saw the light a century ago, and 
were summarily whipped by their contemporaries. More recently 
Henry Seidel Canby, H. L. Mencken, Bernard De Voto, and many 
others, have called attention to the ever-shifting sands on the 
American linguistic landscape. 

But even in the twentieth century, we still have not quite 
learned the ABC’s of language. The dangling participle which ap- 
peared in The Atlantic (February, 1957, p. 60) grates on the nerves 
of those who are verbally tied to the apron strings of the eighteenth 
century: “Looking back over this compressed and scrambled seg- 
ment of history, many important competitions are but the haziest 
of memories.” A Colorado congressman, unable to control his 
chagrin when he found the phrase “to thoroughly consider” in a 
bill introduced in the House, stood up and moved to have the word- 
ing changed to “thoroughly to consider” in order to avoid splitting 
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the infinitive. The bill was overwhelmingly defeated, and the in- 
finitive remained split by Act of Congress. Moral: Never use a 
preposition to end a sentence with. 

—c.m.b. 


WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING the launching of two 
sister journals in the broad sea of communication study: Journal 
of Broadcasting and Journal of Developmental Reading. 

The Journal of Broadcasting is designed to serve the common 
need of broadcaster, teacher and student of broadcasting for long- 
range information of a type not generally available in any other 
single source. It is the official organ of the Association for Profes- 
sional Broadcasting Education, an organization of more than forty 
colleges and universities, and the National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters. Robert E. Summers, University of South- 
ern California, is editor. It is published quarterly at $5.00 per year. 


The Journal of Developmental Reading is designed to report on 
high school, college, industrial, military, and adult reading pro- 
grams. Articles will, in general, concern research in and informal 
discussion of the nature and processes of reading, methodology, cur- 
riculums, and news of programs, people, devices, etc. Articles ac- 
cepted for publication may be critical, inspirational, or statistical. 
The Journal is edited by the Developmental Reading Staff, Depart- 
ment of English, Purdue University. It is published quarterly at 
$3.50 per year. 


From an extreme view it might appear that solution to the entire problem 
of international conflict is being sought in semantic exercise. Compounding the 
loss of meaningful vocabulary is an increasing smokescreen of generality, so that 
the menace of Communism becomes as imponderable as that of old age, which 
is lacking the sharp definition of cancer, heart disease, or pneumonia, all in 
themselves within the scope of correction if identified in time and treated spe- 


cifically. 
—Brigadier General Lloyd P. Hopwood, 
USAF. 


Montgomery Ward and Company, Chicago, Illinois, has established a word 
guide to be used as part of the merit-rating procedure. Words commonly 
used to appraise people are given simple, effective definitions so that all 
supervisors over a period of time arc “meaning” the same thing for the same 
words. 


—Employee Relations Bulletin, March 28, 1956. 
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POSTSCRIPTS AND QUERIES 
AUDIO — VIDEO — VODEO — DO 


With the introduction of television into the classroom, American 
education has developed an entirely new and exciting dimension. 
A modern school is ill-equipped which doesn’t boast of a closed- 
circuit TV installation. A coaxial cable is deemed as essential to the 
proper education of our youth as a core curriculum. Now, a profes- 
sor, who is kept on the payroll, can bask in the sun at Palm Beach 
or Miami while he meets his classes by kinescopic remote control. 
Furthermore, a professor is becoming more and more omnipresent: 
it is possible for him to expound his ideas and theories on a dozen 
different campuses at the same time. We used to make light of a 
teacher who used the same lecture notes year after year withovt 
changing so much as a single word. Now both the lecture and lec- 
turer are immortal, thanks to TV. Truly the possibilities and poten- 
tialities of educational television are unlimited. 

Because of the almost universal interest in TV as a teaching 
device, we asked Leslie P. Greenhill to let us publish the report of 
the Penn State University experiment, which appears in this issue 
of the Journat. This study is representative of others which have 
been conducted in recent months with very similar aims and ob- 
jectives: at New York University, Michigan State, Miami Univer- 
sity (Ohio), San Francisco State, and many other places. While 
the instruments of measurement have varied from experiment to 
experiment, the results have been remarkably consistent: students 
in TV classes learn as much, if not more, than students in traditional 
classes. 

Richard B. Hull of Ohio State recently told educational broad- 
casters: “The rough outlines of a national framework for radio 
and television education have been sketched out in a time of popu- 
lation pressure and an increasing array of problems for all levels 
of education.” Jack Mabley, staff writer of the Chicago Daily News, 
reporting in The Saturday Review (February 16, 1957), believes 
that “television has come along just in time to give educators a flexi- 
ble tool with which to deal with the flood of youngsters who are 
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swamping the schools.” Charles H. Silver, president of the New 
York City Board of Education, says: “I look forward to the day 
when television will be one of the most powerful and stimulating 
instruments at the disposal of the classroom teacher. Its power of 
immediacy, its intimate appeal . . . the effectiveness with which it 
can pin-point the smallest detail of whatever it looks at, these are 
some of the reasons why we must learn how to fit it into the ad- 
ministration and methodology of our modern schools.” 

But the TV coin has another side. Not all educators are equally 
enthusiastic and hopeful of its usefulness in the classroom. Lyle W. 
Ashby, assistant executive-secretary of NEA, is convinced that too 
many people are going overboard on the use of television through 
closed circuits in the schools. “Efforts to deal with mounting pub- 
lic school enrollments by providing mass TV classroom instruction 
taught by a single master teacher is pure nonsense,” he declared. 
“Tt is foolish to believe that large classes can be accommodated 
in all subjects through the use of television. Education never will 
become an automation or assembly line process.” 

Joseph Wood Krutch has also expressed a healthy skepticism. 
He is not at all sure that we ought to take the instruments of mass 
communication away from the advertisers. “If they do succeed,” 
he said in The American Scholar (Summer, 1955), “it will be be- 
cause they are more interested in what they have to communicate 
than in what it seems easily possible to communicate within the 
limitations the medium imposes.” 

Professor Fred W. Lorch of Iowa State College affirms: “Tele- 
vision is not as effective as personal instruction. Unless we at Iowa 
State College are absolutely forced by circumstances to teach more 
students with our present staff, we do not consider television instruc- 
tion a solution to our problem.” 

A certain amount of resistance can be expected from educators, 
for, after all, they are probably the slowest group in society to 
change their methods. Martin Mayer (Harper's, December, 1956) 
argues that “if you give metal to stone-age people, they try for a 
while to use it as a stone —then it revolutionizes their culture.” 
Education by television is hampered by a technological lag. We 
haven’t yet got over the excitement of hearing our new-found voice 
and seeing our face framed in a TV monitor. We need to give a 
great deal of time, it seems to me, to making an appropriate ad- 
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justment to the newly discovered mechanisms of education, so as not 
to compromise our best interests and our goals. 

After spending a considerable amount of time under the blind- 
ing lights and before the critical eyes of TV at Michigan State, I 
am convinced that far too much attention is given to mechanical 
arrangements, settings, appearances, vocalization, and sound effects; 
and far too little attention to what is happening to the students in 
the classrooms. We are having so much fun with our new educa- 
tional toy that we forget our professional responsibilities. When 
ways are found to exploit the medium for the advantage of the 
curriculum and the students, TV may be called a good thing for 
American education. Whatever we do, we must not allow the me- 
chanics of operation to interfere with what we hope to accomplish. 
Educators must not forfeit their birthright to technicians and stage 
directors. As Lawrence E. McKune, Television Producer-Coordina- 
tor at Michigan State, has said: “With television, as with other 
forms it should be understood that the technicians and other persons 
assisting in the teaching process, by the very nature of the medium, 
must serve the teacher.” 

To quote Krutch again: “What so many enthusiasts of com- 
munication will not realize is that there is a point beyond which 
everything should not be made varied, vivid, picturesque, dramatic 
and ‘interesting.’ . . . Only the individual who can turn his atten- 
tion to what is most important, rather than allow it to be captured 
by what is most interesting, is capable of being educated.” 


—C. M. B. 


Every businessman, by following fairly simple steps, can greatly improve 
his performance as a decision-maker, according to Peter F. Drucker. These 
steps are: (1) Defining the problem: What kind of problem is it? What is its 
critical factor? When do we have to solve it? Why do we want to solve it? 
What will solving it cost? 

(2) Defining expectations: What do we want to gain by solving it? 

(3) Developing alternative solutions: Which of several plans offer the 
surest way to avoid things that are unexpected? 

(4) Knowing what to do with the decision after it is reached. 

Attention to these rules will help the businessman avoid the most common 


pitfalls in the making of business decisions. 
—Nation’s Business, April, 1956. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


Leonard Berkowitz, “Pride in Group Performance and Group-Task Motiva- 
tion,” The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 53 (November, 1956), 
300-306. 

A study designed to test the implications of this hypothesized relationship, 
namely, that pride in group results from group members’ perceptions of (a) 
effective task performance of (b) the group as a whole (rather than of their 
own separate performances) and is directly associated with high motivation 
toward the assigned group task. 

“Groups receiving favorable evaluations of the group as a whole were 
found, as predicted, to have higher pride in group performance and greater 
concern with the assigned group task than groups having either unfavorable 
group evaluations or evaluations, whether favorable or unfavorable, of the 
separate group members. 

“Evidence is cited supporting the hypothesis that high group task motiva- 
tion related to high pride in group performance results from a perception of 
interdependence among the group members with respect to the attainment 
of the reward. Conditions in which group members presumably believe they 
can be rewarded for effective performance somewhat independently of the 
others in the group” makes for lower group-task motivation. 


Arthur J. Hoehn and Eli Saltz, “Effect of Teacher-Student Interviews on 
Classroom Achievement,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, 47 (No- 
vember, 1956), 424-435. 

Some studies have reported that personal interviews between teachers and 
their students have significantly improved student grades. In most of these 
studies the teacher-interviewer has been a person with the background that 
made him particularly suitable to hold interviews. 

The series of experiments comprising this study “tried to reproduce the 
facilitating results of teacher-student interviews using, as interviewers, a random 
sample of Air Force teachers.” The teachers were given a three-hour course 
in interviewing, the techniques taught being based on those that had previously 
been reported as effective. 

Among the findings were these: Interviews influenced failure rates, but 
this influence was not always beneficial. “The results suggest that while 
“gripe” oriented interview techniques may decrease the failure rate for anxious 
students, these techniques may actually increase the failure rate for rigid stu- 
dents. On the other hand, interviews oriented toward personal sources of 
satisfaction appear to decrease the failure rate among border line achievement 
rigid students. These results suggest that teacher interviews may be harmful 
in some cases. 

“All three experiments were consistent in finding that the average grades 
of interviewed students were not better than the average grades of students 
who were not interviewed.” 
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REVIEWS 


Mass Cutture: Tue Poputar Arts in America. By Bernard Rosenberg and 
David Manning White, editors. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1957; 
pp. 561. 


Mr. Rosenberg, a sociologist, writes that the mass media “trivialize” man, 
invite him to divert himself from his seemingly pointless existence, only to 
leave him feeling worse. Mr. White, a research professor in journalism, re- 
minds us that even television has such qualitative offerings as Oliver’s three- 
hour “Richard III,” that previous golden ages had their bear-baiting and gla- 
diatorial orgies. This collection of writings on the interplay between society 
and the mass media preserves the divergent viewpoints of its anthologists; 
selections range from Edmund Wilson’s “Who Cares Who Killed Roger Ack- 
royd?” to Arthur Brodbeck and Mr. White’s “How to Read Li’l Abner Intel- 
ligently,” the latter article even drawing a parallel between Shakespeare and 
Al Capp. 

The selections — representing both scholarly and popular treatments — are 
grouped under mass literature, motion pictures, television and radio, divertis- 
sement (popular music, card playing, Broadway), and advertizing. An intro- 
ductory group on “Perspectives of Mass Culture” (from de Tocqueville to 
Seldes) and a concluding “Overview” group round out the book. 

One-fourth of the book consists of material previously unpublished, three- 
fourths of reprints, many of which originally were articles in scholarly journals 
and “little” magazines not readily at hand, like Diogenes, Dissent, The Partisan 
Review, The American Journal of Sociology, and The Quarterly of Film, 
Radio, and Television. The book thus seems largely fresh even to someone 
who had read the usual books in this area— The Public Arts, The Great Audi- 
ence, The Golden Multitudes, and The Communication of Ideas being among 
those from which excerpts are drawn. 

The book is interesting and provocative for the general reader. It should 
be uniquely valuable as a textbook in a sociology or anthropology course 
which emphasizes discussion as much as lecture. Since the selections concern 
the effects of the mass media, not their techniques as such, Mass Culture 
should be required reading for all journalism students and Madison Avenue 
boys. 


—RuicHarp Brappock 
State University of lowa 


SpeecH CorRRECTION IN THE ScHoots. By Jon Ejisenson and Mardel Ogilvie. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957; pp. 294. $4.25. 


Books are recalcitrant creatures. They go their own ways as they unroll 
themselves on the author’s typewriter and often depart from the intentions 
of the author as expressed in his preface. One guesses that the preface to 
this book by Ejisenson and Ogilvie was written after the book was finished, 
since it fits the work so aptly. In the preface the authors make the follow- 
ing modest professions: 

“We do not advocate that every classroom teacher should add the burden 
of speech correction to his many other duties. We do, however, advocate 
that an awareness of the problems of the speech defective child and the 
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acquisition of some basic skills for dealing with speech problems which are 
not complicated by psychogenic or organic factors should help in the under- 
standing of the school age child and particularly in the understanding of the 
speech defective child. 

“The book is primarily addressed to the classroom teacher and to the 
school speech therapist . . . We also hope that physicians, nurses, and other 
health officers as well as school administrators will, through the study of our 
text, enchance their comprehension of the speech defective child and of the 
role of the school speech therapist and the classroom teacher as members of a 
therapeutic team.” 

We can generalize about the reader for whom the book is written by say- 
ing: 1.) that he lacks the background to evaluate the material of scholarly 
research in the field, and he therefore wants the comfort of reading an author- 
itative interpretation of this material; and/or 2.) he has a real professional 
interest in speech correction, but his vocational activities, and training, are 
more general than those of the special workers in speech correction. 

For such a reader the book is admirably engineered. It is a difficult task 
for an author who is, in his daily work, closely engrossed in the details of 
his profession to write an exposition of that profession that will answer the 
pertinent questions that a semi-outsider would ask, or that a student would 
raise in his naivety. Most specialists are too close to their subject to see it in 
the perspective of the one who approaches it from across the adjoining profes- 
sional fields. In this exposition of speech correction our authors have been 
particularly skillful. They have written simply, but profoundly. They have 
avoided controversy, and yet have spoken with convincing authority on 
matters on which experts differ. 

Although the preface makes no direct mention of the use of this book as 
a text for college classes in methods of speech correction, the organization of 
each chapter suggests that the authors had the college class in mind. Every 
chapter closes with a list of problems such as would normally be set by a 
teacher in the summarization of a given topic. 

As to the defects of speech covered in the chapters of this work, they may 
be divided into two classes: 1) those that are the result of the failure of the 
child to adopt a code of communication by speech, or of his inability to handle 
such a code efficiently, and 2). those that are the result of adopting, or having 
adopted, a code that is socially or economically undersirable. With class 1 
the defect resides in the pupil or patient; while with class 2, in the code. 
In class 1 the child has difficulty in following the code; while in class 2 he 
follows it all too well, but follows the wrong examples. In class 1 the matter 
of dialectal standards is seldom of significance; while in class 2, it is the chief 
concern. Class 1 defects are the proper concern of the speech correctionist; 
while class 2 are the business of the teacher of speech improvement. Since 
in many systems these two functionaries are in the same department, or 
actually are the same person, the treatment of both classes of defect must 
be discussed in a book of this sort. 

Chapter III, in which our authors treat the subject of dialectal styles and 
standards, in the evaluation and correction of class 2 defects is one in which, 
perforce, the authors must take their stands in such disputes as: a stable lan- 
guage vs a changing one; a cultural American style vs regional dialects; a 
general style vs “class” styles. The authors handle themselves in this chapter 
with admirable tact. Their position is clearly that dictated by common sense. 
It is modern, without being radical. The reviewer regards it as one of the 
best pieces of thinking and writing in the entire book. 
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specific class 1 defects that are covered by the text are: delayed or 
speech, voice articulatory defects, stuttering, 


for reading in the areas covered by this book. Over 200 publications have 
been cited and commented upon. 

Where wppropriate, drill materials have been included in the text, making 
the volume a practical work book. 

The book is certainly worthy of a better physical form than the publishers 
gave it. The pages are crowded, the margins are unequal, opposite pages do 
not “register” (at least in two copies that I saw). The cover is drab. All 
these physical aspects of the book belie its textual excellence. The book is 
highly to be recommended for the readers intended by the authors. 

—Rosrert West 


Brooklyn College 


Tue Harper Hanproox or ComMuNICATION SKiLis with accompanying work- 
book Exercises ns Communication. By C. Merton Babcock. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957; pp. 478. $3.50. 


The term “communication” immediateiy places the use of words in the 
behavioral situation. And, since the behavioral situation takes place in the 
world of people and things, the study of communication is as broad as life 
itself. If the user of words, as source and as destination, is considered as 
part of the situation as 2 whole, basic biological and social facts literally pre- 
scribe the methods that must be used to achieve skills. It follows that when 
these facts are ignored, the procedures lose effectiveness. Professor Babcock 
does not err here. In the Handbook, the skills are shown to flow from 
the basic assumptions of process, of uniqueness, of relatedness, and of order. 
The dynamic communication process is approached as circular, but not as a 
vicious circle. Purpose is shown to lend order to the uniquely relational 


experience. 

Although a wide breadth of knowledge underlies this book, the abstractions 
relating to theory are grounded in the actual practical experience of read: 
and writing and speaking and listening. IJdeas are related to doing. There are 
sections that deal with the structure of ideas; there is concern for distinctions 
between essentials and details, between facts and opinions, and between in- 
formation and persuasion. Attention to these important areas opens the way 
to efficiency in the use of communication skills. 

This book is, I believe, the answer to the English teacher’s need at this 
time (to say nothing of the needs of Speech and Communication instructors). 
It now falls to the lot of the teacher of English to look upon the use of words 
as something more than a syntactical problem. The use of words is now 
conceded to be central to all living. The teacher finds himself wanting to give 
his students this deeper understanding, and yet, because the field is so per- 
vasive and so “new,” he is unable to fend for himself in this most important 
educational task. The Harper Handbook is designed for this teacher. The 
work done in the Department of Communication Skills at Michigan State 
University is now crystallized—organized—so that both teacher and student 
will derive the maximum profit from the years of experience of this pioneering 
institution. 
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The Handbook is written 6n the level of the student—and even the sec- 
ondary school student will find nothing but . There is a supple- 
mentary work-book that contains exercises that outline the program—again, 
for the teacher as well as for the student. It is amazing to note how much 
learning is stated so simply and profitably for the student. Professor Babcock 
and the Department of Communication Skills at Michigan State University 
are to be congratulated on this very much needed publication. 


—Bess Sonpet 
University of Chicago 


FUNDAMENTALS oF Communication: An IntecraTtep By Wayne 
N. Thompson. New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957; 
pp. 582. $5.00. 


The first word of the title suggests the structure of this text. It proceeds 
from basic elements (language, self-analysis, reception, presentation, audience 
analysis, topics, material) to more specialized areas. Each chapter begins with 
a readable and interesting case history illustrating the problem to be solved. 
A 120-page manual of written usage concludes the book. 

This text combines discussion of parallel skills effectively, with the possible 
exception of the speech-oriented chapter on techniques of presentation; at 
least cross-references could be given to encourage a comparison with writing. 
The excellent chapter on language and the usage manual accept the findings 
of scientific linguistics, but suggest a slightly conservative approach for stu- 
dents. They should “know the rigorous grammar that society requires in 
formal writing (like only as a preposition, for example) and speaking,” and 
should “exercise common sense in applying this knowledge.” An outstanding 
virtue of the book is its constructive tone. Don’ts are scarce. Writing sug- 
gestions which were once rules are given firmly as commands, but immediately 
linked with the specific kind of communicative effectiveness to be gained. An- 
other advantage is the abundance of samples, usually presented in lists: writing 
topics, clichés, varieties of usage, idioms, and others. 

As is to be expected, the approach to communication is strongly utilitarian, 
The introductory chapter echoes many texts in recommending communication 
skill as a kind of sesame or even a Midas touch. In a kindred vein, the dis- 
cussion of intensive reading shows un uneasy attentiveness to ventilation and 
othe: environmental felicities. A chapter with the puzzling title of “Social Com- 
munication” descends to pointers on thank-you notes and acceptances of formal 
invitations. More significantly, despite its excellent discussions of argumenta- 
tion, propaganda analysis, and the mass media, it neglects aesthetic analysis. 
There is, after all, something more to communication than usefulness. 

Generally speaking, however, this is a complete, interestingly written, and 
well organized text. 

Renwick, Jr. 
Michigan State University 


Exprorations 1x Awareness. By J. Samuel Bois. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957; pp. 212. $2.75. 


The author of this significant addition to the popular literature of general 
semantics has the rare humility to make frequent and fitting use of the vertical 
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The specific class 1 defects that are covered by the text are: delayed or 
retarded speech, voice disturbances, articulatory defects, stuttering, hearing 
impairment, cleft palate, cerebal palsy. These topics are all handled efficiently. 

One of the best features of this excellent book is the annotated bibliog- 
raphy. I question whether better suggestions can be found anywhere in print 
for reading in the areas covered by this book. Over 200 publications have 
been cited and commented upon. 

Where appropriate, drill materials have been included in the text, making 
the volume a practical work book. 

The book is certainly worthy of a better physical form than the publishers 
gave it. The pages are crowded, the margins are unequal, opposite pages do 
not “register” (at least in two copies that I saw). The cover is drab. All 
these physical aspects of the book belie its textual excellence. The book is 
highly to be recommended for the readers intended by the authors. 

—Rosert West 
Brooklyn College 


Tue Harper Hanpsook oF COMMUNICATION SKILLs with accompanying work- 
book Exercises 1s Communication. By C. Merton Babcock. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957; pp. 478. $3.50. 


The term “communication” immediately places the use of words in the 
behavioral situation. And, since the behavioral situation takes place in the 
world of people and things, the study of communication is as broad as life 
itself. If the user of words, as source and as destination, is considered as 
part of the situation as a whole, basic biological and social facts literally pre- 
scribe the methods that must be used to achieve skills. It follows that when 
these facts are ignored, the procedures lose effectiveness. Professor Babcock 
does not err here. In the Handbook, the skills are shown to flow from 
the basic assumptions of process, of uniqueness, of relatedness, and of order. 
The dynamic communication process is approached as circular, but not as a 
vicious circle. Purpose is shown to lend order to the uniquely relational 
experience. 

Although a wide breadth of knowledge underlies this book, the abstractions 
relating to theory are grounded in the actual practical experience of reading 
and writing and speaking and listening. Ideas are related to doing. There are 
sections that deal with the structure of ideas; there is concern for distinctions 
between essentials and details, between facts and opinions, and between in- 
formation and persuasion. Attention to these important areas opens the way 
to efficiency in the use of communication skills. 

This book is, I believe, the answer to the English teacher’s need at this 
time (to say nothing of the needs of Speech and Communication instructors). 
It now falls to the lot of the teacher of English to look upon the use of words 
as something more than a syntactical problem. The use of words is now 
conceded to be central to all living. The teacher finds himself wanting to give 
his students this deeper understanding, and yet, because the field is so per- 
vasive and so “new,” he is unable to fend for himself in this most important 
educational task. The Harper Handbook is designed for this teacher. The 
work done in the Department of Communication Skills at Michigan State 
University is now crystallized—organized—so that both teacher and student 
will derive the maximum profit from the years of experience of this pioneering 
institution. 
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The Handbook is written 6n the level of the student—and even the sec- 
ondary school student will find nothing but help here. There is a supple- 
mentary work-book that contains exercises that outline the program—again, 
for the teacher as well as for the student. It is amazing to note how much 
learning is stated so simply and profitably for the student. Professor Babcock 
and the Department of Communication Skills at Michigan State University 
are to be congratulated on this very much needed publication. 


—Bess SonDEL 
University of Chicago 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION: AN INTEGRATED ApproacH. By Wayne 
N. Thompson. New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957; 
pp. 582. $5.00. 


The first word of the title suggests the structure of this text. It proceeds 
from basic elements (language, self-analysis, reception, presentation, audience 
analysis, topics, material) to more specialized areas. Each chapter begins with 
a readable and interesting case history illustrating the problem to be solved. 
A 120-page manual of written usage concludes the book. 

This text combines discussion of parallel skills effectively, with the possible 
exception of the speech-oriented chapter on techniques of presentation; at 
least cross-references could be given to encourage a comparison with writing. 
The excellent chapter on language and the usage manual accept the findings 
of scientific linguistics, but suggest a slightly conservative approach for stu- 
dents. They should “know the rigorous grammar that society requires in 
formal writing (like only as a preposition, for example) and speaking,” and 
should “exercise common sense in applying this knowledge.” An outstanding 
virtue of the book is its constructive tone. Don’ts are scarce. Writing sug- 
gestions which were once rules are given firmly as commands, but immediately 
linked with the specific kind of communicative effectiveness to be gained. An- 
other advantage is the abundance of samples, usually presented in lists: writing 
topics, clichés, varieties of usage, idioms, and others. 

As is to be expected, the approach to communication is strongly utilitarian, 
The introductory chapter echoes many texts in recommending communication 
skill as a kind of sesame or even a Midas touch. In a kindred vein, the dis- 
cussion of intensive reading shows an uneasy attentiveness to ventilation and 
other environmental felicities. A chapter with the puzzling title of “Social Com- 
munication” descends to pointers on thank-you notes and acceptances of formal 
invitations. More significantly, despite its excellent discussions of argumenta- 
tion, propaganda analysis, and the mass media, it neglects aesthetic analysis. 
There is, after all, something more to communication than usefulness. 

Generally speaking, however, this is a complete, interestingly written, and 
well organized text. 

—RatpH Renwick, Jr. 
Michigan State University 


EXpLorATIONS 1N AWARENESS. By J. Samuel Bois. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957; pp. 212. $2.75. 


The author of this significant addition to the popular literature of general 
semantics has the rare humility to make frequent and fitting use of the vertical 
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pronoun. “I have no right to speak in the name of Science,” he writes, “or 
of anything that sounds well-informed and wise. I can only report my own 
reactions to what I read, what I saw, what I experienced.” This is the flavor: 
warm, unpretentious, personal. 

Bois, having survived the shattering experience of a Korzybski seminar, is a 
management consultant, industrial psychologist, and a past president of the 
Canadian Psychological Association. His book’s thirty-one crisp chapters are 
largely narrative and recount small-to-middling semantic crises in the business 
world and how these were resolved through a little nudge from theory. Not 
only does he coin, occasionally, new and often helpful technical terms to 
extend and complement the Korzybskian vocabulary; he shows himself un- 
hindered by Hallowed Principle. For example, it is traditional in general 
semantics that when one aspires to an extensional orientation, and would be- 
come more sensitively aware of non-linguistic things, that all symbolic sounds 
should cease. Bois, recognizing, as did Korzybski, that we tend not to notice 
what we do not have familiar labels for, sometimes assumes the responsibility, 
in therapy, for conjuring up the requisite labels to secure an expanded aware- 
ness. This is a man with broad shoulders, a little less the disciple of Korzyb- 
ski and a little more the colleague, a paradoxical impossibility for anyone while 
the Master yet lived. 

Bois’s boo boos are few. He inherits a way of talking about ‘is’ that will 
still curl (to use a popular expression) a logician’s hair (pp. 61-63). Regret- 
table too, is the use (p. 101) of ‘empiricism’ to denote only the early classify- 
ing stage of scientizing; for when Bois writes (p. 112) that Gaston Bachelard 
“admits” empiricism in his thinking, this sounds like Galileo confessing his 
“crime.” And he suggests (p. 58) that the modern scientists’ use of multi- 
valued logic accounts for the present conception of the world as multi-dimen- 
sional. Hardly. 

But Bois is modest. On the third page of this book he writes: “The fol- 
lowing pages contain nothing that is really new. They describe a few notions 
that I gathered here and there.” A reader will find that the notions jiggle 
him into not-yet-visited by-ways of thought. Someone, while under anaesthe- 
sia, once hit upon a policy for freeing us from the prison of parochial ideas: 
think in other categories! This book will help us do that. It will infect us, 
in some measure, with Bois’s own magnificently mutant awareness. 


—Joun R. 
Michigan State University 


The first step toward developing a scientific attitude in dealing with 
people is to take nothing for granted. Before a person can begin to be at all 
critical and reflective, he must dispel many of the notions and opinions which 
he has long regarded as wholly true. He believes them because he has never 
found, or even sought, any reason to doubt them. Once he realizes this, his 
attitude toward people and their problems can proceed to become more scien- 
tific. 


—Eugene E. Jennings in Office Management, 
October, 1956 
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SELF-INSIGHT 
DIAGNOSTIC ABILITIES 


LEADERSHIP SKILLS 


Spend three weeks this summer at Bethel, Maine, 
as a delegate to the Eleventh Annual National 


Training iin in Group Development. 


develop: 


write: 
National Training Laboratories 
Division of Adult Education Service NEA 
1201- 16th Street, N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. 
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A “New Look” in 
Language Study 


THE HARPER 


HANDBOOK OF 
COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
C. Merton Babcock 


Michigan State University 
And accompanying manual: EXERCISES IN COMMUNICATION 


A handbook designed for integrated courses in language arts, aimed 
at satisfying the needs of college students who face linguistic prob- 
lems peculiar to the present, and giving them experience in expressing 
ideas clearly, purposefully, and correctly. Discussion of the four facets 
of communication—reading, writing, speaking, and listening—is uni- 
fied about a set of principles applicable to all 4 skills, and is based on 
the premise that straight thinking is essential to and a common de- 
nominator of the 4 skills. Babcock supports the theory that ideas are 
more important than words, and the communication of ideas is more 
important than the mere expression of them. Text treats recent move- 
ments in language study, has suggested readings at the ends of the 
chapters, and is full of exercises, illustrations and examples to aid the 
coquiding 4 dite of 


“I am anxious to recommend it to all coll 
and elsewhere—we have not yet seen an © in 
cations Skills which can ag 

(Advanced Reader Comment) 


Harper & Brothers 


49 East 33RD STREET 


New York 16, New York 
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